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P. L. 480 Agreement 
Signed With India 


The signing of a Public Law 480 
agreement with India which provides 
for the sale. to India for rupees (Indian 
currency) of agricultural commodities 
valued at $238.8 million, including cer- 
tain transportation costs, was announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agrieul- 
ture on September 26. This is the first 
agreement concluded since extension of 
the P. L. 480 law this past summer. 

The commodity composition of the 
agreement, in millions of dollars, is as 
follows: Wheat, flour, and bulgur, $182.0; 
grain sorghums, $8.0; eorn, $5.1; with 
transportation costs estimated at $43.7. 

Commodity sales will be made by 
private U. S. traders, as in other P. L. 
480 agreements. \ 

Use of local currency resulting from 
the program is to be divided as fol- 
lows: 25 percent for loans to private 
business firms through the Export-Im- 
port -Bank of Washington; 48 percent 
for a loan and 15 percent for a grant 
to the Government of India for eco- 
nomic development; and 12 percent for 
the various U. S. uses provided in the 
law as recently amended. 


L. A. Indebtedness 
To Exporters Down 


Draft indebtedness of Latin American 
importers to U.S. exporters declined in 


August by $2.7 million, the fourth eon. | 


secutive monthly decline, the Federaj 
Reserve Bank of New York has reporteg 
The Bank’s monthly survey of 14 large 
commercial banks revealed that collec. 
tions outstanding on Latin America hag 
fallen to $154.3 million by the close of 
August, the lowest since April 1956. 


Declines in outstanding indebtedness 
at the month’s end, recorded for 14 
countries, were relatively small. The 
largest decline was registered by Vene. | 
zuela, whose indebtedness fell by $09 
million to $39.1 million. Ten countries 


reported increases, none in excess of / 


$0.4 million. 

The dollar amount of drafts paid by 
Latin American importers in August 
amounted, according to the survey, to 
$40.5 million, $2.6 million less than in 
July. Brazil recorded the major decline, 
its payments falling by $1.3 million to 
$3.8 million. Smaller declines were re 
ported for 16 other Latin American 
countries. Among the 7 countries regis- 
tering increases, Venezuela recorded the 


(Continued on page 5) 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with experi- 
enced personnel on U. S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or ‘assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 

Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 

Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license, 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 

Explain export control regulations. 

Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 

Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classification problems. 

Approve U. S. import certificates. 

Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 

Consult the nearest Field Office for 
information and assistance on export 
control regulations and problems. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bidg., 

Phone: 7-0311. 
= yh Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 Luckie 

N.W., Jackson 2-4121. 
manter® 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Ra. - Office and 

Courthouse Bidg. Lip Sibert -5600. 

Buffalo 3, N Ba. Bldg., 117 

Ellicott St. Madison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S. C., fase S Ment aoe “4 

Bldg., West End Broad St. Phone: 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th st 

and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 


Chicago 6, Dl, Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200 
a > 1, @hie, Federal Reserve Bank 

Bldg. E. éth St. and Superior Ave. CHery 


Ls wm 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart, 
Riverside 8-5611 


Denver 2, Cole., 142 New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 


Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone: 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 406 Main 
Street. CApitol 2-7201. 


Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Elgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walaut 
St. BAltimore 1- 7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1081 & 
Broadway, Richmon, a’ 9-4711 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fia., 316 U. S. Post Office Blag. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Misneapetio 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244, 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. Y¥., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg, 101 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ava 

Sigtas 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh = Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5370 

Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthoust 
and P. 0. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-718 

Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. 
Milton 4-9471. 

St. —_ 1, Me., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake =, 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552 

San cisee 11, gems. Room 419 Custom 
house. YUkon 6-311 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U S. Courthouse and 
P.O. B a ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, as 809 Federal Office Bldg, 
909 First bo “MUtual 2-3300. 
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Chambers of Commerce 
Of Africa Assemble 


.The first Pan-African Conference. of 
Chambers of Commerce was held in 
[ourenco Marques, Mozambique, on 
September 1 and 2. 

Attending were representatives of the 
thambers of commerce of. the Union of 
South Africa, the Federation of Rho- 
igsia and Nyasaland, Angola, and Mo- 
gmbique, and the Belgian Congo and 
British East Africa sent observers. 

General objective of the conference 
was to establish closer contact between 
the chambers of commerce of countries 
guth of the Sahara and to coordinate 
their promotion of projects that will 
facilitate interterritorial trade. Projects 
indluded on the agenda were concerned 
wth improvement of  interterritorial 
transportation, customs facilities, and 
procedures, a unified system of weights 
and Measures, and the impact of the 
European Common Market and the Free 
Trade Zone. 

Promotion of interterritorial trade is 
receiving increasing attention of African 
manufacturers and retailers, as in the 
face.of growing foreign competition the 
need for distribution of costs over a 
wider market than that provided by only 
one Territory is recognized. Cooperation 
of African chambers of commerce vould 
be a significant step in the growth of 
this movement.—U. S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Lourenco Marques. 


WAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AY 
Libya Joins Monetary 
Fund, World Bank 


Libya on September 17 became 
a member of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


The country has a quota of $3 

* million in the International Mone- 

tary Fund and has subscribed 50 

shares with a total par value of 

$5 million to the capital stock 
of the World Bank. 

Admission of Libya to the in- 
stitutions brought the total of 
members’ quotas in the Fund to 
$9,193 million and _ the - Bank’s 
total subscribed capital to $9,510 
Million. Sixty-eight nations are 
how members of the Fund and 

» Bank, 

The articles of agreement of 
these institutions were signed in 
Washington on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Libya by Mr. Abdur- 
Tazak O. Missallati, Libyan Charge 
@Affaires in the United States. 


NAMAPAPA PAA AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Economic Conditions Favorable 
In Cuba Despite Sugar Prices 


General economic conditions remained reasonably favorable in 
Cuba during August despite rebel disturbances throughout the Island 
and the lower prices received for the sugar crop harvested this year. 

The sugar: crop, the principal item in the Cuban economy, was 
about normal, and export sdfes were practically completed. 

Cuba’s foreign exchange position improved slightly over July, 
temporarily checking a downward trend begun late in 1957. 

Business. showed moderate improvement generally in August. 
Although the easternmost areas saw further declines in industrial 
activity and merchandising, gains in Havana and other areas west of 
Camaguey largely offset the losses. Confidence was evident in the 
construction and industrialization fields, and in merchandising. 


Price of Sugar 
Shows Decline 


The 1958 sugar crop totaled approxi- 
mately 6,025,000 Spanish long tons, of 
which 5,610,029 tons were ‘raw sugar, 
34,326 tons green sugar for animal feed, 
30,985 tons in the form of liquid sugar, 
and 350,000 tons of sugar equivalent 
were represented in the 87,492,020 gal- 
lons of high-test molasses produced 
from surplus sugarcane. 


After producing the 1958 sugar crop 
Cuba still had approximately 440,000 
acres of leftover cane. Trade and Gov- 
ernment circles estimate that under 
normal conditions the country can pro- 
duce a minimum of 6 million Spanish 
long tons of sugar in 1959 if permitted 
by Government decree. In 1958 the 
raw sugar crop was officially limited to 
5.6 million tons. 

The average price through Septem- 
ber 2 of Cuban sugar sold in the United 
States was $0.05353 a pound, and 
$0.03502 a pound for sugar sold on the 
world market. These prices compare 
with an average price of $0.05304 for 
sugar sold in the United States and 
$0.05703 for that sold on the world 
market through September 2, 1957. 

Exports of Cuban raw sugar through 
August 15 amounted to 3,903,678 tons, 
of which 2,162,072 were exported to the 
United States. In the same period of 
1957, exports equaled 3,966,913 tons, 
of which 1,930.324 were exported to the 
United States. Through August 15, Cuba 
also exported 17,213 tons of green sugar 
to the United States for animal feed, 
against 339 tons in 1957, 

Gross Cuban foreign exchange re- 
serves at the end of August amounted 
to $440.8 million, representing a net 
increase of $8.5 million during the 
month. Thus, the deterioration of Cuba’s 
foreign exchange position, begun late 
last year, has been temporarily checked. 
Nevertheless, as compared with a year 
ago, there was a loss of $101.4 million, 
or 18.7 percent, in gross foreign ex- 
change reserves, Major factors in the 





deterioration were lower world market 
prices for sugar this year and a contin- 
ued high level of imports. 


Industrial Activity 
Generally Maintained 


Industrial activity was maintained 
on the level of recent months. The 
principal textile plants, however, were 
not in production because of various 
factors, including heavy inventories and 
4 tight market. Petroleum exploration 
was'conducted on a low level, and min- 
ing operations generally suffered from 
unfavorable market conditions together 
with impediments eaused by rebel action 
in mining areas. 

“New industry” tax benefits were re- 
quested by several firms, including a 
$500,000 dynamite and explosives plant, 
a company which will manufacture TV 
receiving equipment, and a $200,000 
aluminum extrusion plant to produce 
door and window frames. Plans were 
announced for erecting a $300,000 plant 
for processing and treating perlite ore 
and its products. New industry status 
was granted a confectionery -firm for 
the manufacture of candy products for 
export and to a textile plant to produce 
hose, nylon socks, and such knitted 
goods as underwear and sweaters. 

A convention on shrimp-conservation 
measures in the east Gulf of Mexico 
area was signed by the United States 
and Cuba. A trawler acquired by the 
National Fisheries Institute arrived in 
Havana with approximately 40 tons of . 
codfish caught off Newfoundland. The 
vessel will be manned by a Spanish 
captain and crew to train Cuban fisher- 
men in codfish fishing to reduce Cuba’s 
dependence on imports of that popular 
staple. A new industry is considered 
for artificial drying and processing of 
codfish in Cuba, 

Merchandising was generally satis- 
factory throughout the country, al- 
though many outlets encountered buyer 
resistance, particularly for automobiles 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Deflationary Trend Continues | 
In Viet-Nam; Foreign Trade Down 


. ~- Economic conditions in Viet-Nam during the second quarter of the 
year continued to reflect the deflationary trend. begun early in 1957. 
Imports from the United States declined, as did total imports,.as a 
result of the overstocked inventory: position of importers. Exports also. 
declined, because. of lower prices and_reduced shipments of rubber, 
Limited advances took place, however, in the industrial area. Vari- 
ous projects were under discussion or in the early stages of development, 
although no major project was completed during .the period. The -Indus- 
trial Development Center, established te promote industries in Viet-Nam, 
came near to full operation. Sa eae Te 
rehabilitated. The Government has sub- 
mitted an application for a loan from 
the Development Loan. Fund for this 
purpose and it is now under considera- 
tion. 
In-addition, a field survey of the Nong 
Son coal deposits was completed as part 
of an effort to expand the now limited 





Imports and Exports Decline 

Imports from the United States de- 
clined sharply, or by about 29 percent, 
from $36.6 million in the first 6 months 
of 1957 to $26.1 million in the first half 
of 1958. Viet-Nam, however, is likely to 
remain a good market for U. S. exports 


as it has a substantial backlog of un- dileni péetecton of “al: en taxes 
used funds derived from the interna- ment was reached in July on a manage- 
tional Cooperation Administration for ment contract between the Government 
commercial imports, and commercial aid of Maire: a sab apes if eee a 

3 ; sub- eSts for the planned new glass plant; 
wea ani x hi ty gees " oo negotiations continued for establishment 
stantial rate in VU. S. fisca: year > a5 te punarellli: und 01d entiodtens exore 
The U. S. commodity aid program, announced for machinery to’ be incor: 
amounting to $155 million in fiscal year porated in a projected textile mill with 
1958, accounted “for the bulk of total 20,000 spindles and 400 looms. 
imports in that period, but beginning 
with January 1958 the Government as- 
sumed responsibility for a larger, though 
still relatively small, share of the coun- 
try’s total imports. 

Exports declined from $29.7 million in 
the first half of 1957 to $22.7 million in 
the same period of this year, mainly be- 
cause of the lower volume and price of 
rubber shipments. Rubber shipments, 
mostly to France, fell by 30 percent in 
value. Rice exports, which went to other 
Asian areas, increased considerably. 


Industrial Prospects Promising 


A degree of progress is being achieved 
in the general industrial area. Now un- 
Ger a ceo gmail —— may be obtained from the Office of In- 
nical ——, opted " nM Dentun dustrial Resources, International Co- 
Sait ik: soetent Gaaneed Heinity by ICA operation Administration, Washington 
and the Vietnamese Government, will 29, D. C. 
provide both financial and technical as- 


A survey made by the Day and 
Zimmerman organization under an ICA 
contract includes the feasibility of estab- 
lishing in Viet-Nam an automobile- 
assembly plant, bicycle tire and tube 
manufacturing plant, glassware factory, 
plywood-manufacturing factory, radio- 
assembly plant, and chemical plants. 


Also explored is the feasibility of es- 
tablishing projects in such fields as 
cement manufacturing, fertilizer produc- 
tion, bottling of mineral water, paint 
and varnish manufacture, paper manu- 
facture, a pine resin industry, sugar cané 
industry, and forest industries.—U, S. 
Embassy, Saigon. 


Further information on the studies 








sistance to domestic and foreign indus- 

trial enterprises in Viet-Nam. Also, un- investment i 

der a local handicrafts development pro- os 

gram new products are being developed NIGERIA 

and assistance given to handicraft es- 

tablishments by U. S. consultants and $1 

technicians connected with Russel 

Wright. From U. S. Department of Com- 
Steps were taken during the period to merce Field ces, or from the | 

implement a recommendation made by Superintendent of ; Documents, 

a survey group that a thermal plant be U. S. Government Printing Office, 

eonstructed and the transmission loop Washington 25, D. C. 

and distribution system in Saigon be 
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EEC Sets Fund for 
Oversea Colonies 


The Council of Ministers of the Euro. 
pean Economic Community has issueq 
regulations to govern administration of 
a development fund which will finance 
“social institutions” and “economic jp. 
vestments” in oversea countries and 
territories associated with European 
countries of the Community. 

The fund is scheduled to channel $576 
million dollars mto the territories over 
a period of 5 years. 

Money to be allocated by the fund 
is being provided by all six members 
of the Community, France and Ger. 


many each contributing $200 million, { 


Expenditures, however, will be made 
largely in oversea areas associated with 
France, which are much more extensive 
than those of the other Commufity 
members. Germany and Luxembourg 
have no oversea territories. Areas as- 
sociated with France are earmarked for 
about $511 million of the total sum. 


Under the new regulations allocation 
of capital to development projects in 
the territories will take the form of 
grants rather than loans and the sug- 
gestion is made that joint participation 
in projects with other national or inter- 
national credit institutions is possible, 

The Economic Commission, the exe- 
cutive arm of the European Economic 
Community, will supervise operation of 
the fund and will annually prepare and 
submit to the Council of Ministers for 
approval a schedule of allocations for 
the year against approved development 
projects. 


Resources of the development fund 


will be utilized only for public or quasi- ; 


public projects. Social institutions, such 
as hospitals, research centers, or vota- 
tional training institutions, are sug- 
gested as appropriate objectives, as 
well as economic investments of general 
interest directly connected with a broad 
overall program. 

Movement of substantial capital funds 
into the oversea territories, located 
largely in Africa, appears to be await- 
ing completion of. initial project plan 
ning. Successful completion of the 5 
year program may well be of great 
significance in development of these 
territories. 





Japanese exports of unmanufactered 
tobacco were’ 4 million pounds in 
January-April 1958 compared with 38 
million during the comparable months 


of 1957, the Foreign Agricultural Servy 


ice reports. 

Burley was the major type exported 
in both years. West Germany took the 
largest part of 1958 shipments as it did 


in the first 4 months of 1957. Tobacco 


exports from Japan consist primarily of 
low-quality leaf. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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PT a peepee bebibebitd 
NATO Ministers To Meet 
| In Washington 


The North Atlantic Council has 
accepted an invitation from the 
U. S. Government to hold the 
spring meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Washington April 
9-4 of next year. 

The regular business meeting of 
the Ministers will be concluded on 
| April 4 by appropriate ceremonies 
| jn commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

It will be recalled that the 
Treaty was signed by the 12 
| original signatories in Washington 
on April 4, 1949. 


WAAAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPIIPIISS 


investment Incentives 
Recounted by India 


The Government of India has issued 
4 statement recounting a number of 
aisting incentives to private foreign 
investment in India, expressing the Gov- 
emment’s awareness of the contribution 
that foreign investment can make in 
India’s economic development, and en- 
q@uraging foreign capital participation 
in approved industrial projects. 

A number of points of interest to 
foreign investors are covered: 

¢ For joint ventures between Indian 
md foreign businessmen the cost of im- 
ported capital equipment necessary for 
the project is permitted either as equity 
; Participation or as a loan or a combina- 
tion of both. Although majority control 
ofthe venture should be in Indian hands 
to the extent possible, the Government 
wil permit foreign majority control in 
witable cases. 

® No restrictions are placed on repa- 
tiation of capital or on remittance of 
Mofits after taxes. Applications for 
tapital repatriation will, however, be 
subject to examination to insure that 
there is no unjustifiable overvaluation in 
te transfer. For foreign participation 
through the medium of loans the rate 
interest may, on specific application, 
be free of Indian income tax. 

® Indian companies are free to obtain 
the services of foreign consultants. 

rendered by a foreign collabo- 

tant under a royalty arrangement are 
Gempt from tax. In general, 5 percent 
§ the maximum rate of royalty the 
Government will approve, although in 
ietific cases royalties in excess of that 
Mtcentage have been permitted. 

® Several income tax concessions are 
Wanted newly established industries. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Uncertain Future Faces Honduras 


Economic, financial, and labor problems beset the Government of 
Honduras in the second quarter of 1958 and left the country facing an 


uncertain future. 


The drain on foreign-exchange holdings resumed after showing a 
slight improvement at the end of the first quarter. 

Business activity in the 3-month period was considerably below 
the level for the same time last year, and the Government faced 
increasingly large budget deficits. A rise in retail prices, especially for 
basic foodstuffs, combined with increasing unemployment to produce 


labor unrest. 


Although banana exports were higher than originally forecast, the 
two U. S. fruit companies continued to lay off some workers. 

The Administration considered a 10-year social and economic plan 
intended to surmount the country’s chronic bottlenecks—roads, power, 
education, health, and housing. The Rio Lindo hydroelectric power 
project was scheduled for early consideration and ways to finance such 
projects were discussed during Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s mid-July visit 


to Honduras. 


Reserves Down, Business Off 


Net gold and dollar reserves at the 
end of June were estimated at $13.5 
million, against totals of $22.6 million 
a year ago and $14.4 million on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Normally the country 
gains reserves in the first 6 months of 
the year. 


Business activity was off in the sec- 
ond quarter because of unemployment 
and increasing concern about what the 
Government is doing to overcome Hon- 
duras’ deep-seated economic and fi- 
nancial problems. A net internal deficit 
of 8 million to 10 million lempiras, the 
equivalent of $4 million to $5 million, 
is indicated for 1958, rather than the 
4 million lempiras in the budget. 


Also there was ‘general uneasiness 
over the labor situation, despite few 
strikes. Failure of the Government to 
pay road-construction workers on time 
caused brief stoppages. Negotiations for 
a new labor contract with the Tela 
Railroad Co. began on July 5 but 
reached an impasse. On August 5 the 
principal union involved, Tela Railroad 
Workers Union, or SITRATERCO, 
asked the. Government to mediate—a 
legally required step before a union 
may go on strike. 

Although banana exports were ex- 
pected to total 13.5 million to 14.5 mil- 
lion stems this year, as compared with 
11.2 million last year, the fruit com- 
panies experienced increased costs of 
production, and employment was down. 
No mass layoffs occurred in the indus- 
try, however, in contrast with the first 
quarter of 1958. 

In discussing ways to restore equilib- 
rium and to instill confidence in the 
business and financial sectors, Honduran 
officials considered a revision of the 
country’s tax and tariff systems as a 
means of increasing. revenues, conserv- 
ing foreign exchange, and protecting 





infant industries. In addition, they would 
promote newly established facilities by 
granting special tax and tariff privileges 
under the terms of the recently enacted 
Industrial Development Law (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 2, 1958, p. 6). 

During the visit of Dr. Eisenhower 
and his study group, the President out- 
lined the objectives of his ‘10-year plan 
and indicated that his country would 
need toreign financial assistance from 
both international and U. S. institutions 
in the amount of $45 million to $50 
million. 

Negotiations were reopened between 
the Honduran Government and the 
World Bank in connection with financing 
the external costs, amounting to $10 
to $11 million, of the Rio Lindo hydro- 
electric power project. The first-stage 
cost of the plant is estimated at $15 
million to $17 million, and Hondurans 
hope that the total cost of about $5 
million will be covered by a loan from 
the U. S. Development Loan Fund. 


L. A. Indebtedness ... 


(Continued from page 2) 
largest, its payment rising by $1.2 mil- 
lion to $10.3 million. 

The dollar value of new drafts drawn 
by U. S. exporters on Latin American 
importers in August fell to $37.8 million, 
$4.4 million below the July aggregate. 
New drawings on Cuba and Colombia 
declined by $1.1 million each, to $2.5 
million for each country. Increases were 
reported for 9 countries, Costa Rica 
recording the largest rise. 

The total amount of confirmed letters 
of credit issued by reporting banks in 
favor of U. S. exporters rose by $5.9 
million to $223.5 million in August. 
Uruguay recorded the largest increase, 
its outstandings rising by $2.0 million to 
$10.2 million, the highest level since 
February 1957. Thirteen countries 
recorded decreases, 
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U. K. Lifts Import Controls on Wide 
Range of Dollar Machinery, Tools 


United Kingdom importers are now permitted, effective September 
24, to import nearly all industrial, agricultural, and office machinery and 
tools from the United States and other dollar countries without restric- 


tion. 

Previous to this relaxation of dollar 
import controls, licenses to import such 
U. S. machinery and equipment gener- 
ally were issued by the British licens- 
ing authorities only when the importer 
could demonstrate that such items were 
essential to the British economy and an 
adequate substitute was not available 
in the United Kingdom. The addition of 
about 300 categories of machinery and 
tools to the list of items on “open 
general licénse” means it no longer is 
necessary to obtain an individual license 
to import them and they may now be 
imported freely from the United States. 


Otfer Items Freed Also 


For the past 4 years canned salmon 
from the United States has been im- 
ported under an annual North Ameri- 
can quota, with a value of £3.5 million 
(US$9.8 million) cif. for the current 
year. At a Montreal meeting of the 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference in September, Sir David 
Eccles, President of the British Board 
of Trade announced canned salmon is 
to be wholly freed from import con- 
trol, except for the Soviet Bloc. Con- 
trols remain on canned salmon and sal- 
mon trout imported from the Bloc. 

At the same time, announcement of 
withdrawal of newsprint from import 
control was made. Colonial Govern- 
ments also have been invited to relax 
their restrictions on import of all the 
dollar goods which the United Kingdom 
has freed from control to date. 

A complete list of the machinery and 
equipment freed from import controls 
on September 24, as set forth in the 
Board of Trade’s Notice to Importers 
No. 880 (Amendment to Open General 
License No. 2) appears below. In- 
quiries concerning this list should be 
directed to the British Commonwealth 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Electrical goods and parts 


Accumulators, lead-acid, and alkaline. 
Batteries, primary. 

Carbons (furnace, lighting, battery). 
Echo sounding apparatus. 

Electrodes (carbon and welding). 

Fans, other than for domestic purposes. 
Generating sets and battery charging sets. 
Insulating cloth or tape. 

Insulators. 

Telegraph and telephone apparatus. 
Terminals. 

Wires and cables. 


Machinery and plant and parts, other 
than optical, scientific and other preci- 
sion instruments, and other than toys. 


6 





Abrasive machinery. 

Agricultural machinery, 

Animal hair processing machinery. 

Automatic bird scarers. 

Automatic chain assembly. machines. 

Bakery and biscuit making machinery and 
plant. 


Baling presses. 
Ballast cleaning machines. 
Battery making machinery. 


Blast furnace plant. 
Boot and shoe making and repairing machin- 
ery. 
Brewery, distillery, and soft drinks making 
machinery and plant. 
Brick and tile making machinery. 
Brush and broom making machinery. 
Button making machinery. 
Cable and rope making machinery. 
Car washing machines. 
Cash registers. 
Cement making machinery and plant. 
Chocolate and confectionery making machin- 
ery. 
Cigar and cigarette making machinery. 
Cloth cutting machinery. 
Concrete block making machines. 
Concrete mixing and laying machinery. 
Concrete pipe spinning machines. 
Cranes, including cranes mounted on road or 
railway vehicles. 
Crown Cork making machinery. 
Dairy machinery and plant. 
Degreasing machinery and plant. 
Dishwashing machines, other than of 2 kind 
used for domestic purposes. 
Dust extractor plant. - 
Electric lamp and valve making machinery. 
Electric machinery other than used in motor 
vehicles, ships, boats, or aircraft: 
Converting machinery. 
Generators. 
Motors. 
Rectifiers. 
Starting and control 
motors. 
Switch boards. 
Switch gear, other than articles incor- 
porating timing devices. 
Transformers. 


gear for electric 


Machinery and plant and parts, other 
than optical, scientific and other preci- 
sion instruments, and other than toys. 


Electromagnetic separators. 

Electroplating, tinning, galvanising, and sim- 
ilar processing plant. 

Embroidery machines. 

Engines, hot air. 

Fire and burglar alarm systems. 

Fire fighting equipment. 

Flower bulb — oem | and sorting machines. 

Food preparing an processing machinery 
and plant, other than for domestic pur- 
poses: 

Abattoir machinery and equipment. 

Batter making machines. 

Butter pat machines. 

Canteen machinery and equipment. 

Coffee roasting and cooling machines. 

Crushing, grinding, mincing, pulverizing, 
and shredding machinery. 

Derinding machines. 

Dicing and slicing machines. 

Driers, including spray driers. 

Fish processing machinery. 

Fruit and vegetable preparing machin- 
ery. 

Juice extractors. 

Margarine making machinery and plant. 

Meat processing machinery. 

Mixing, pulping, sieving, 
machines. 

Paste goods extruders. 

Peeling machines. 

Potato chipping and crisping machines. 

Poultry dressing machines. 

Steam jacketed pans. 

Tea processing machinery. 


(Continued on page 30) 


and sifting 
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Guatemalan Hosier 
Imports Tightened 


Import into Guatemala of some types 
of men’s and children’s hosiery are now 
restricted. 

Import licenses will be issued only 
for first-quality socks and Stockings 
not manufactured in the country; jp. 
regulars, seconds, and thirds are denieg 
entry. Women’s hosiery is not affected, 
Importers were given 5 days from the 
date the restriction went into effect to 
register orders already placed for the 
merchandise affected. 

Types of socks and stockings affecteg 


are listed under the following Guate. 


malan tariff classifications: 


469-2-2-1. Of pure natural 
embroidered. 

469-2-6-1. Of cotton with admixture of nat. 
ural silk, up to 49.99 per cent, plain or em. 
broidered. 

Socks and stockings of nylon or other 
artificial fibers, for lack of a specific 
classification in the Guatemalan tariff, 
are included in these items. 

The restriction was put into effect by 
an executive order of the Ministry of 
Economy issued on September 3 and 
effective the following day. The order 
supplements a decree of June 3, 1950 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 10, 
1950, p. 16), suspending import of cer- 
tain hosiery of rayon, pure or mixed 
with cotton, and of cotton, pure er 
mixed with silk, rayon, or wool.—w, §, 
Embassy, Guatemala City. 


Cuba Levies Consumption Tar 
On Alcoholic Beverages 


A new consumption tax of 7.5 per 
cent on domestic and imported alcoholic 
beverages has been established by Cuba 
Domestic producers, however, are alr 
thorized deductions in the amount of 
two-thirds of the tax and _ therefore 
will pay a tax of only 2.5 percent. 

The tax on imported alcoholic bever- 
ages will be based on their value when 
they leave the Cuban customs. The i 
percent gross sales tax, however, will 
not be included in the taxable value. 

Exempt from the tax are: Beer, malt 
beverages, malt extracts, table wines, 
wines and vermouths imported in large 
containers for bottling or for the mai 
ufacture of other wines, medicinal 
wines, wines to be used in laboratories 
or for pharmaceuticals, wines imported 
by liquor manufacturers under certaia 
conditions, samples of any alcoholit 
beverages distributed by domestic mat 
ufacturers as gifts or for advertising, 
domestically produced alcoholic bever 
ages destined for export, and reifik 
ports exported under exemption. 

The consumption tax was establi 
by Cuban Resolution-Law No. 45 effet 
tive August 6.—U. S. Embassy, Havana 
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“Cuba Enters U. S. Corn 
Duty Free 


Import of 200,000 Spanish quin- 
tals of shelled corn from the 
United States exempt from pay- 
ment of import duties and all 
related assessments (1 quintal= 
401.4 pounds) has been authorized 
by the Cuban Government. 

The quota for duty-free corn, 
guthorized by decree No. 3096 
effective September 12, 1958, is 
the fifth decree issued by the 
Cuban Government this year au- 
thorizing duty-free import of corn 
from the United States. It brings 
the total of authorized duty-free 
importation to one million Spanish 
quintals—U, S. Embassy, Havana. 

(The four previous quotas were 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 10, 1958, p. 10, March 
17, p. 8, May 19, p. 9, and June 
16, p. 9.) 


WAAAPAAAAAAAAAP ALAA AASPP ISAS 


Peruvian Duty Exemptions 
Affect Wheat, Some Carriers 


Revised Peruvian duty exemptions 
iffect wheat, and motor cars and trail- 
as for carrying minerals. 

The Peruvian Government has ex- 
nded until December 31, 1958, the 
mporary import duty exemption on 
imports of wheat, originally established 
ya decree of March 7, 1958, and sub- 
quently extended until September 7, 
168 (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 28, p. 9 and June 30, p. 10). 

Motor trucks of 20-ton or greater ca- 
peity, as well as trailers for carrying 
minerals, have been included in the list 
tiitems which may be imported free 
ui duty when imported by the mining 
istry, under the provision of Article 
42 of Peru’s Mining Code. The inclu- 
fon of these items was announced in 
the September 6, 1958, issue of the Of- 
ftial Gazette which also provides that 
ineach case the importer must furnish 
ijustification for the duty exemption. 
-U. §. Embassy, Lima. 


Cuba Exempts Some Paper 
From Import Duty 


Import of watermarked paper for 
pinting books and pamphlets contain- 
ig Scientific, literary, or artistic works 
Sexempt from payment of import duty 
Movided such paper is not used for 
tMmercial or industrial advertising of 
tptivate nature. Paper imported under 
exemption must bear a watermark 
the words “Libros de Cuba” 
(Giban Books). Paper for newspapers 
td magazines also is exempted from 
Myment of import duty. 
Paper thus exempted from duty must 


Qdober 6, 1958 


Panama Establishes 
Livestock Institute 


Creation of the Livestock Institute 
(El Instituto Ganadero) in Panama has 
been approved by the Permanent Legis- 
lative Commission of that country. 

The Livestock Institute is to plan, 
direct, and coordinate export of national 
beef cattle. The board will determine 
what aid is needed by cattle exporters 
and when such aid is necessary. The 
decree law specifies that port of ship- 
ment and difference between prices in 
the foreign and the local markets must 
be considered in establishing the amount 
of aid to be given exporters. The 
Institute will take all action possible 
to increase export of national beef, and 
recommend measures—with regard to 
breeds, care and feeding, regulations 
affecting age and sex of cattle slaugh- 
tered, etc—to improve the national 
cattle industry. The Institute will advise 
the Administration of measures con- 
sidered necessary for improvement of 
the industry and for the increase in 
national consumption of beef. 

The Administration proposal for the 
creation of the Livestock Institute was 
approted by Decree Law No. 19 of 
August 28, 1958. The President, acting 
on authority granted in his Extra- 
ordinary Powers, recommended the es- 
tablishment of an autonomous institu- 
tion outside the Institute for Economic 
Development (IFE), primarily for 
promotion of the exportation of national 
beef cattle. The new agency will be 
under the direction and management 
of an executive director and a board of 
directors. 

The Ministers of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries, and Finance and 
Treasury, and the Manager of IFE will 
be permanent directors on the board. 
The remaining four members, repre- 
sentatives of the livestock industry, are 
to be selected from a list of 6 Names 
submitted by the National Cattlemen’s 
Association and will be appointed by 
executive decree for a period of 2 years. 
The board will name the executive 
director. 

Expenses of the Institute are to be 
covered by an additional slaughter tax 
of $1 for each steer and $0.50 for each 
cow slaughtered within the Republic. 
The new tax is to be paid by the owner 
of the animal.—U. S. Embassy, Panama. 





be imported under an import quota 
granted by the Executive Power. Pa- 
per imported under these exemptions 
may not be used for purposes other 
than those mentioned and may not be 
transferred or donated without the 
prior authorization of the Ministry of 
Treasury. 

The duty exemption is granted under 
Cuban Resolutions-Law No. 45, effec- 
tive August 6, 1958.—U. S. Embassy, 
Havana, 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT .ACTIONS 


New Zealand and Japan 
Sign Trade Agreement 


A new trade agreement between 
New Zealand and Japan, providing for 
unconditional most-favored-nation 
(MFN) treatment in all matters per- 
taining to customs duties, import licens- 
ing, and foreign exchange control, was 
signed in Wellington on September 9, 
1958, provisionally effective on that 
date subject to a later formal exchange 
of ratifications. 


Concession to Japan 


The most important concessions to 
Japan by New Zealand included full 
MFN treatment in the application of 
import duties and import licensing. 
Formerly, imports from Japan were 
subject to the general rates of duty 
which, in many cases, were higher than 
the MFN rates. Also, imports from 
Japan™were treated on the same basis 
as scheduled (hard currency) countries 
but are now admitted on the same 
basis as imports from British or soft- 
currency countries. In addition, New 
Zealand has agreed to discuss with 
Japan, within 3 years, the possibility . 
of the 2 countries entering into full 
relationship under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. In the 
meantime New Zealand’s reservation 
under Article XXXV remains in effect. 


Concessions to New Zealand 


New Zealand, by agreement, may 
compete for up to 90 percent of the 
total Japanese exchange allocated for 
the purchase of wool each year. Japan 
gave assurances that the imort duties 
on wool would not be increased up to 
July 5, 1960, and then only on condi- 
tion that New Zealand would be free 
to take compensatory action or seek 
renegotiation of the agreement. 

Also, New Zealand is entitled to 
compete for the full allocation of Japan- 
ese foreign exchange for meat, and it 
is indicated that New Zealand may ex- 
pect a trade of up to 10,000 tons each 
year. Japan agreed to bind the present 
duty on meat for the duration of the 
agreement. 


Safeguards 


New Zealand is included as a per- 
mitted source of supply for beef tallow, 
cattle hides, calf skins, kip skins, and 
casein on the automatie approval list 
for Japanese foreign exchange. More- 
over, New Zealand butter, cheese, dried 
skim-milk powder, buttermilk powder, 
and other dairy products which may 
be agreed upon from time to time, will 
have full opportunity to compete on a 
commercial and nondiscriminatory basis 
for the total foreign-exchange alloca- 
tion for these products. 

Each country reserves the right to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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W. German Coal Import 
Restrictions Explained 


The U. S. Department of State on 
September 23 released the following 
statement in connection with the ac- 
tion taken by the German Federal Re- 
public on September 2 to restrict coal 
imports into the country. 

“Under Secretary of State Herter 
and Acting Assistant Secretary for Ec- 
onomie Affairs, W.T.M. Beale, received 
a committee of the U. S. Coal Exporters 
Association in connection with the re- 


cently announced decision of the West 
German Government to restrict coal 
imports into the Federal Republic. 
During the meeting the Export Asso- 
ciation committee was informed of the 
representations made to the Federal 
German Government. - 

“Discussions are taking place in Bonn 
between representatives of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and the German Federal 
Republic eoncerning the German action 
announced September 2, 1958, to limit 
the conclusion of new coal import con- 
tracts. From these discussions it is un- 
derstood that this action was taken as 
a temporary measure on the ground 
that a further increase of imports would 
threaten the German coal mining in- 
dustry with widespread unemployment 
in view of already existing import con- 
tracts involving about 40 million tons 
of American coal, and the very large 
coal stocks on hand at the mines and 
in the possession of German consumers, 
particularly industrial consumers. 

“Representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment pointed out that there was no 
intention of interfering with already 
existing coal import contracts. The im- 
portation of American coal may, there- 
fore, continue. German authorities are 
at present gathering further detailed 
data in order to obtain as complete a 
picture as possible of the total volume 
of coal involved in contracts already 
concluded. On the basis of these discus- 
sions with the German authorities it is 
expected that the limitations on Ger- 
man coal imports will be eliminated as 
soon as the coal stocks are brought 
down to manageable levels. 

“U. S. officials have emphasized that 
the German action in placing coal im- 
ports under qtantitative restrictions 
could be seriously prejudicial to the 
U. S. coal industry and that the ques- 
tion of the consistency of this action 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) is now under study. 
The German Government’ has sent a 
statement concerning its action to the 
GATT Secretariat for circulation to all 
contracting parties. 

“In the meantime, discussions be- 
tween U. S. and German authorities are 


Panama Proposes 
Duty Increases 


Panamaian import duties on concrete 
reinforcing rods and bars of iron or 
steel would be increased substantially 
by a proposed decree-law, under study 
by the Permanent Legislative Commis- 
sion. 


Group 681 of the Import Tariff, Iron 
and Steel, would be changed to the 
following: 


681-04. Girders, beams, angles, structural 
shapes, sections, bars, and rods for rein- 
forcing concrete, including hollow, round, 
and square bars for drilling. 

681-04-01. Bars and rods for reinforcing 
concrete including round and straight square 
bars: Rate per gross kilogram the f.0.b. cost 
of which is $90 or less per metric ton, 0.05; 
more than $90 and less than $95, 0.045; more 
than $95 and less than $100, 0.04; more than 
$100 and less than $105, 0.085; more than 
$105 and less than $115, 0.03; more than $115 
and less than $125, 0.02; $125 or more per 
metric ton, 0.01. 

681-04-09. Girders, beams, angles, structural 
shapes, sections, including hollow bars for 
drilling: 0.01 per gross kilogram. 


681-04-00, which specified a single 
tariff rate of $0.01 per gross kilogram 
for all the products referred to in the 
foregoing listings, is deleted. r 

The proposed decree-law, designed to 
afford tariff protection to the recently 
initiatd operations of Siderurgica Pan- 
ama, S. A. (Panama Steel Co., Inc.), 
would become effective 60 calendar days 
after publication in the Official Gazette. 
—U. S. Embassy, Panama. 





Plastic Materials Freed 
From Duty in Guatemala 


Guatemala has exempted bulk plastic 
raw materials from import duties and 
“assigned charges,” effective June 15, 
rather than from consular taxes and 
assigned charges as reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 21, 1958, page 
10. 


The Guatemalan Bureau of Customs 
states that the exemptions are provided 
for in a footnote to the corresponding 
tariff classification. The classification 
with its modifying footnote reads as 
follows: 

427-2-0-29: Synthetic plastic materials in 
bulk, not specified, even if dyed, suitable for 
raw materials, rate of import duty, 0.02 
quetzales per gross kilogram. 

Note 427-2-0-29-a. Synthetic plastic mater- 
ials (raw materials), falling under.this clas- 


sification, are exempt from payment of im- 
port duties and assigned charges. 


—U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City. 





continuing in Bonn with a view to ob- 
taining the removal of these temporary 
restrictions on contracts for U. S. coal 
exports to Germany after the reduction 
of the coal stockpiles.” 


The restriction placed by West Ger- 
many on coal imports was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, September 
29, 1958, page 11. 


——— 


PPPPPPPPPPPPONIWIININIWHH, 
Guatemala Requires 


: Mark of Origin 


New regulations require that all 
merchandise imported into Guate- 
mala must be clearly marked to 
show country of origin. 

For items not susceptible of 
direct marking, country of origin 
should be shown on a separate 
label or on inner wrappers. For 
merchandise not appropriately 
marked, a penalty of 100 percent 
of applicable import duties, con- 
sular fees, and other charges wil] 
be imposed. é 

Merchandise already in customs 
or enroute prior to the effective 
date is excepted from the require- 
ment. 

The new regulations were put 
into force by a resolution pub- 
lished August 20, 1958, effective 
15 days thereafter. 

The Ministry of Finance report- 
edly has under study a revision 
and clarification of the new mark- 
ing regulations—U. S. Embassy, 
Guatemala. 


PRAPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPAPAALAPAPADOA 


Contract for Mozambique 
Oil Exploration Renewed 


The Portuguese Minister of Overseas 
has been authorized to conclude a new 
contract for petroleum exploitation in 
Mozambique with the present conces- 
sionnaire, the Mozambique Gulf Oil Go, 

Under the original contract, which 
was granted in May 1948 and expires 
this December, Mozambique Gulf Oil 
is reported to have spent over $9 mil- 
lion without bringing in a commer. 
cially productive well. 

Mozambique Gulf Oil Co. will con- 
tinue explorations under the terms of 
the new contract but will do so in asso 
ciation with the Mozambique Pan Amet 
ican Oil Co., a subsidiary of Pan Amer. 
ican International Oil Co. 

The concession is valid for 3, years, 
with an option to extend for 2 more, 
If oil is discovered, the period of ex- 
ploitation will be 40 years, with an 
option for an additional 20 years, 





Germany Sets New Import 
Quotas on U.S: Salmon 
New import quotas for imports of 


mild-cured and frozen salmon from 
the United States and Canada have 


been announced by the Federal Germar 


Government. 

Applications for import licenses may 
be submitted until an unannounced 
value limitation is reached but not 
later than December 30, 1958.—U. §. 
Embassy, Bonn. 
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New Data Must Be Given in 
Peru Letters of Correction 


Letters of correction to Peruvian 
consular documents now must contain 
the following information: Number of 
consular invoice to which the letter re- 
fers, name of ship on which the mer- 
chandise is transported, date of ship’s 


_ departure, and in addition, trademark, 
' pumber, content, value, gross, legal and 


aE 


net weight of the merchandise to which 
the consular documents refer. 


order was contained in Regula- 
tion No, 47-52 of September 9, 1958, 


' issued by the Superintendent of Cus- 








toms—Superintendent of Customs, 
Lima. 


Holders of “Preparing Shipments to 


| Pera,” World Trade Information Serv- 


ices, Part 2, No. 57-114, should make 
these changes on page 4 of that publi- 
eation. 


liberia Frees Sisal Bags, 
Lowers Duty on Pianos 


Liberia has exempted from import 
duty empty bags made of jute and sisal, 
and the twine for closing them. Such 
bags are used for packaging palm ker- 
nels, coffee, and cocoa, which are im- 
portant items in Liberian export trade. 


At the same time, a special tariff 
provision was made for pianos, organs, 
violins, and piano accordions, assigning 
them an ad valorem rate of 10 percent. 
Previously, these were included in the 
general category, Musical Instruments, 
and were dutiable at 30 percent ad 
valorem. 





The Liberian Legislature approved 
these duty changes effective March 20, 
but the official text has only recently 
been published—U. S. Embassy, Mon- 
rovia. 





Peru- Applies One-Percent 
Duty on GATT Concessions 


Peruvian customs collectors are in- 
structed by the Peruvian Superinten- 
dent of Customs to assess the 1-per- 
levied for recon- 


(see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Apr. 28, 1958, p. 9), on concessions 
made by Peru under the General Agree- 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Excepted is the assessment of this tax 
for covered by bilateral agree- 
ments or by special contracts entered 
into by the Government of Peru which 
Mevide that no further taxes may be 


i 


Until now the 1-percent import duty 


Revision of Congo 


Tariff in Effect 


A general revision of the Belgian 
Congo tariff, the first in several years, 
has been put into effect. Changes range 
from 5 to.10 percent, except on a limited 
number: of luxury, items. The revision 


has been described as having the double 
aim of-encouraging local industry and 
of increasing Government revenue. 


Local industries benefiting most from 
the revision are metalworks, cardboard 
box manufacturers, hatters, readymade 
clothiers, and wood joiners, Manufac- 
turers of textiles, shoes, tiles and glass- 
ware have been assisted by 3 to 10 per- 
cent increases on similar imported prod- 
ucts. Rates have been simultaneously 
reduced on raw materials used by local 
industry and increased on competing 
imported finished products. 


More detailed information concern- 
ing Congo rates of duty on specific items 
may be obtained from the African Sec- 
tion of the Near Eastern and African 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C.—U. S. Con- 


sulate General, Leopoldville. 





United Kingdom Renews 
Dollar Leather Quota 


Renewal to July 31, 1959, of the 
quota established in July 1957 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 12, 1957, p. 7) 
for import of dressed and undressed 
leather of all kinds into the United 
Kingdom has been announced by the 
British Board of ‘Trade. 


The quota will be for the same 
amount as last year, £2.2 million c.itf., 
and is for leather originating in and 
consigned from the following countries: 
Bolivia, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Philippines, United States, and Vene- 
zuela. 





Dominicans Control Import 
Of Fruits and Vegetables 


The Dominican Republic has prohib- 
ited import of plants, fruits, vegetables, 
seeds, bulbs, flowers, etc., live or dead, 
not covered by an import permit is- 
sued by the Sectariat of State for Agri- 
culture. 

This provision is contained in Law 
4990, effective August 28, which also 
sets forth detailed requirements for 
common carriers to insure that plants, 
or parts of plants, will not.enter the 
country unless accompanied by certifi- 
cation that they have been properly fu- 
migated—U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Cuba Increases 
Income Tax Rates 


Cuban personal income tax rates have 
been increased by Resolution-Law No. 
45, approved by the President on Au- 
gust 5. 

The new rates for individual taxpay- 
ers are as follows: 


Tax rate 
aha Vad 





























‘000—1 1 

Ty ie: RRMA 15 
15,600—16,800 16.25 
16,.800—18,000 =. 17.5 
18,000—20,000 18.75 





in excess of $20,000, the rate is in- 
creased 0.75 percent until $100,000 is 
reached, at which point the maximum 
rate of 31.5 percent will apply. 

Rates for joint taxpayers (taxpayers 
married under the community property 
system) are as follows: 


Taz rate 

In excess of— 
$1,800—$3, 

,600— 4, 





For every $5,000 or fraction in excess 
of $50,000, the rate will be increased 
by 0.75 percent until $100,000 is reached 
at which point the maximum rate of 
28.25 percent will apply. Taxpayers 
whose income taxes are deducted 
monthly were to begin paying the new 
rates in September 1958; taxpayers not 
subject to withholding but who pay on 
an annual basis must pay the new rates 
when they file their tax returns for the 
annual tax period ending September 
30, 1958. 

In referring to the general profits 
tax, the new resolution-law authorizes 
the Executive Power to fix the net 
profits or benefits which are taxable 
through the establishment of indexes 
to be applied to groups or categories of 
taxpayers as determined by their occu- 
pation or business, and to issue meas- 
ures of a regulatory nature that may 
be convenient for that purpose.—U. S. 
Embassy, Havana. 


These changes should be noted in 
U. S. Department of Commerce publi- 
cation “Investment in Cuba,” July 1956. 
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Foreign Governments Invite Bids 





Dredge, Pipe, Cables, Shearing 
Machine, Other Items Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Bolivia 


Seamless steel pipe, 14,500 meters, 
diameter 16” for water line; bids in- 
vited until October 7 by Comite Impul- 
sor de Obras Hidraulicas y de Sanea- 
memiento, Alcaldea Municipal, Sucre. 
Bid notice in Spanish available.* 


Ceylon 


Cotton canvas, 71,000 yards; bids in- 
vited until December 2 by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P. O. Box 500, Colombo.* 

Prednisolone tablets, 300,000, 5 milli- 
grams, 100-tablet bottles; bids invited 
until December 9 by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Health, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo. Single copy of tender 
available.* 

Tender documents may be obtained 
on request from the Embassy of Cey- 
lon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


India 


Electrical cable, 220 kilovolts, for 
Koyna hydroelectric project, Bombay 
State. Bids invited before November 
14 by India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. Technical specifications 
and schedules may be obtained from 
the Mission for $10, referring to tender 
reference SE-8 (K-EL/G-7). 

Telecommunications cable and equip- 
ment tender No. P/SE3/7302-J/1, bid 
deadline October 16; and electrical 
equipment for 132-kilovolt step-up sta- 
tion; Novembér 28. Bids invited by 
Director General of Supplies and Dis- 
posals Shahajaham Road, New Delhi. 
Tender documents, including specifica- 
tions, may be obtained from the India 
Supply Mission, at the address given, 
on payment of $2.10 a set for the first 
tender, referring to C-ENQ-689, and 
$44.10 a set for No. EL-23. 

Electrical equipment, 6.6-kilovolt stat- 
ic capacitors, aggregate capacity 10,000 
KVAR units, for installation in 4 main 
reeeiving stations in Bombay. Bids in- 
vited before November 20 by Controller 
of Stores. Best Undertaking, Best 
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House, Bombay 1. Specifications may be 
obtained for $3.15 from Tata, Ltd., 18 
Grosvenor Place, London S.W.1, refer- 
ring to specification E.S. No, 158/58.* 


Thailand 


Dredge, seagoing, steam driven, twin- 
screw, trailing suction, hopper capacity 
2,000 cubic meters; bids invited by Port 
Authority of Thailand, until October 30. 
Tender documents available from that 
authority for about $15 each, Single 
copy of specifications available.* 


Union of South Africa 


Shearing machine, electric motor- 
driven, heavy-duty, over-crank type, 
noncontinuous stroking, open-ended guil- 
lotine, for South African Railways. Bids 
invited before October 9 by Chairman 
of the Tender Board, P. O. Box 7784, 
Johannesburg. Single copy specifications 
available.* 





Syrian Firm Plans 
New Glucose Plant 


Installation of a plant to produce 
glucose from sorghum at a rate of 10 
metric tons per 8 hours, is being planned 
by Kazem & Bahri Trading & Import 
Co., Syrian importer and retailer of 
automotive and electrical equipment. 

The firm, which has had no previous 
experience in producing glucose, wishes 
to obtain catalogs, prices, and technical 
information concerning installation of 
such a plant. The seller should be pre- 
pared to provide a technician to install 
the equipment and remain with the 
plant 6 to 12 months after completion 
to insure its proper operation and to 
provide for the training of local work- 
ers. 

Prospective suppliers should write 
direct to the interested firm at P. O. 
Box 818, Damascus (Syria), United 
Arab Republic. A World Trade Direc- 
tory report on the Kazem & Bahri 
Company is available for $1 from the 
Commerical Intelligence Division, Bu- 


—— 


nny, 


Bids Invited on Bolivig 
Water Supply Study 


Bids are invited before October 
15 by the Department of Oruro for 
an engineering study and report 
on a project to supply drinking 
water for the city of Oruro, 

Bids should be presented to the 
Secretaria de la Prefectura de 
Oruro, Oruro, Bolivia. Copies of 
the specifications may be obtained 
from the Direccion General de 
Hidraulica y Electricidad, La Paz 
and from the Direccion Depart- 
mental*de Obras Publicas, Edificio 
Prefectural, Oruro. 


» eee ee ehhhhbbhbhbhbhhbihhanas' 


UAR Invites Bids 
For Potable Water 


A call for bids to furnish potable 
water to cities and villages in Syria 
has been announced by the Ministry of 
Municipal and Village Affairs of the 
Syrian Region, United Arab Republic 
as follows: 

@ Preparation of a general study of 
subterranean and surface water re 
sources, the possibility of benefiting 
from these resources, and a_ technical 
and economic study indicating the best 
method of securing potable water for 
certain cities and villages in the Syrian 
Region of the United Arab Republic. 


@ Preparation of a general program 
for water supply and drilling of wells— 
relying on the water resources study— 
to be executed within a certain number 
of years as determined by overall costs 
of the program. 

The Ministry will execute in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, a program for water 
supply, drilling of wells, and securing 
the necessary equipment within the 
limits of $7.7 million, after deducting a 
portion of the sum to cover this year's 
share in expenses of the studies to be 
undertaken. 

Preliminary studies concerning loca 
tion and depth of wells, as well as geo 
logical studies to help in preparation of 
the program, are available on applica- 
tion from the Ministry of Municipal and 
Village Affairs of the Syrian Region, 
United Arab Republic, Damascus. 

A translation of the general specifica 
tions for well-drilling and equipment for 
the proposed work is available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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| “Handicraft Market in U. S. 


Sought by Indian State 


The Director of Industries in Andhra 
pradesh, Mr. Anil De, has asked the 
American Consulate General in Madras 
to assist him in establishing contacts 
in the United States through which he 
could promote the sale of handicrafts. 
Mr. De stated that the Directorate of 
Industries and Commerce, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, India, 
would guarantee uniformity of quality 
of acceptable handicrafts as well as 
quantity to be supplied. 

Handicraft articles offered were ex- 
hibited in Madras in June. A catalog of 
the articles, with pricelists, is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Items exhibited in 
Madras were described as well made, 
attractive and relatively inexpensive. 


A description of the handicraft prod- 
ucts, quantities offered on a month- 
ly basis, and the value of each group of 
items, specified in rupees, are as fol- 
lows (1 rupee—US$0.21): 

Toys (Kondapallo, Nirmal, Nakka- 
palli), 400 pieces, 1,000; nirmal artware, 
500 pieces, 10,000; silver filigreeware, 
100 pieces, 3,000; bidriware, 500 pieces, 
5,000; shell and ivory, 150 pieces, 
2,000; himroo, 200 sq. yds., 2,000; woolen 
carpets, 2,000 sq. yds., 40,000; Kalam- 
kari printed fabrics, 1,600 sq. yds., 8,000; 
grass mats of superior count and weave, 
200 sq. yds., 1,000; silks, 2,000 sq. yds., 
10,000; and crochet lace goods of Nar- 
sapur, 5,000 pieces, 50,000. 


Bid Date Extended by Iran 
The deadline for submitting bids for 
the supply and installation of tea- 
grading machinery has been extended 
from September 24 to November 3, by 
the Tea Organization, Ministry of Cus- 
toms and Monopoly, Tehran. 

An announcement concerning this ex- 
port opportunity appeared in Foreign 


Commerce Weekly, September 22, page 
14, 





Austria’s import requirement for 
Wheat in 1958-59 are estimated at about 
250,000 metric tons, compared with 
176,000 imported during the preceding 
year, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports, 

The 176,000 tons imported in 1957-58 
tame to about 14 percent less than im- 
ports in 1956-57, and about 28 percent 
less than the 228,000-metric ton average 
for the 6 years ended June 30, 1958. 





U. 8. imports of wool fabrics, apparel, 
and related manufactures were valued 
at $143.1 million in 1957, compared with 


$145.3 million in 1956.—WTIS, part 3, 
No, 58-24, 


October 6, 1958 
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NATO Work Open fo U.S. Bidders 


Four new projects have been opened 
to U. S. bidders under the competitive 
bidding procedure of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, has re- 
ported. 


@ A project in Italy, estimated to cost 
$216,000, calls for construction of con- 
crete pavement, crash and fire building, 
two warehouses, control building, and 
other incidental work. 


@ Another project offers an oppor- 
tunity to supply 155,000 feet of cable 
for use in France. The cable is divided 
into 3 types, and the technical specifi- 
cations and quantity of each type are 
as follows: ; 


One pair; 2 conductors; number 22 
AWG; solid copper conductors; con- 
ductors individually insulated with rub- 
ber or plastic; twisted pair conductors; 
color coded; neoprene covered; maxi- 
mum outside diameter .125 inch; 90,000 
feet. 


Two pair; 4 conductors; number 
22 AWG; solid copper conductors; con- 
ductors individually insulated with 
rubber or plastic; twisted pair conduc- 
tors; color coded; neoprene covered; 
maximum outside diameter .187 inch; 
35,000 feet. 

Three pair; 6 conductors; number 
22 AWG; solid copper conductors; con- 
ductor individually insulated with rub- 
ber or plastic; twisted pair conductors; 
color coded; cable casing in one layer 
cloth or paper; neoprene covered; max- 
imum outside_diameter .312 inch; 30,- 
000 feet. 

@ A project, located in the province 
of West Flanders, Belgium, estimated 
to cost $240,000, calls for installation 
of a petroleum products depot, includ- 
ing the supply and laying of canaliza- 
tions, valves, fittings, and accessories. 

® Opportunity is offered to furnish 
telegraph-telephone terminals for the 
infrastructure program. The desired 
terminals are similar to U. S. type 
AN/TCC-14 which provide means of 
simultaneous transmission of speech 
and half-duplex telegraphy over one 
voice channel. They ar2 composed of 
3 main units—the telegraph terminal, 
the electrical filter assembly, and the 
signal converter. 


Bid Dates Specitied 


Firms interested in bidding on the 
Italian project should submit their ap- 
plications before October 5 to Ministero 
Difesa-Aeronautica, Direzione Generale 
Demanio, Ufficio Studi, Viale Castro 
Pretorio, Rome. Information on their 
qualifications should be enclosed on a 
prescribed form obtainable on request 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Bid invitations will be issued 


October 20; deadline for submission of 
bids is November 20. 


Firms wanting to bid on the French 
project shoul@ submit sealed bids in 
double sealed envelopes by October 13 
to the Purchasing and Contracting Of- 
ficer, ACE Cofmmunications Electronic 
Equipment, SHAPE, Paris, France. The 
inner envelope should be marked Cable 
Group 58-36. Complete delivery is de- 
sired not later than 5 weeks from date 
of award. A copy o fthe bid invitation, 
No. 58-36, is available on loan from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division. 


Firms wishing to bid on the Belgian 
project should submit their applications 
before October 11 to Ministere De La 
Defense Nationale De Belgique, Serv- 
ice General Des Constructions Mili- 
tares, Direction Pipe Line, Caserne 
Prince Baudouin, Place Dailly, Brus- 
sels, referring to bid request, No. DPL 
31/58. A preliminary deposit of about 
$15 is required. Specifications will be 
available about October 31. Closing 
date for bids will be 8 weeks after 
availability of the specifications. 

Quotations on the communications 
equipment should include delivery of 
contracted items and/or spares, ¢e.ilf. 
Headquarters Allied Land _ Forces 
Southern Europe, Verona, Italy. Sealed 
bids in double sealed envelopes should 
be submitted by October 15 to the 
Purchasing and Contracting Officer, 
ACE Communications Electronic Equip- 
ment, SHAPE, Paris, France. The inner 
envelope should be marked Telegraph- 
Telephone Terminal 58-30. A copy of 
bid invitation No. 58-30 also is available 
on loan from BFC’s Trade Develop- 
ment Division. 

U. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division as  de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO 
international competitive bidding pro- 
gram, available from that division. 





India Mission Revises 
Spare Parts Dealers List 


The India Supply Mission is revising 
its mailing list of firms, dealers, and 
manufacturers interested in supplying 
spare parts for old and obsolete models 
of military automobiles. 

Firms wishing to be included on the 
mailing list should notify P. P. Kapoor, 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington 8, D. C. 





Austria’s import requirements for 
bread grains and coarse grains in 1958- 
59 (July-June) and tentatively esti- 
mated at 890,000 metric tons, compared 
with 700,000 tons imported during the 
year ended June 30, 1958, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Quotations On Launches 
Invited by Peru 


Immediate quotations have been 
invited by the Peruvian Navy on 
at least 12 seagoing launches 
ranging in,size from 8 to 12 tons, 
and capable of 20 to 25 knots an 
hour. 

The launches must be of sturdy 
construction with machinegun 
emplacement in bow as they are to 
be used for coastal patrol duty by 
the Marine Police of the Peruvian 
Navy. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from Jefe de la Cuarta 
Seccion, Estado Mayor General de 
Marina, Ministerio de Marina, 
Lima, the authority to which 
quotations should be addressed. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPIPEPI IIIS 


Bid Deadlines Extended 
By UAR on Four Projects 


The deadline for submitting bids for 
the supply and installation of the 
Mazout Storage Tanks and Transfer 
System for Damanhour Power Station 
has been extended from September 10 
to October 7.. Announcements concern- 
ing this project were made in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 21, page 12, 
and September 8, page 10. 

Opportunity to bid on the overhead 
transmission lines, switch stations, and 
switch station extensions for the 3d 
extension of the Delta Electricity 
Scheme was advanced from September 
27 to October 27. This project was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 25, page 9. 

The closing date for bids for the sup- 
ply and installation of an H. V. trans- 
mission line for the El-Fayum (Upper 
Egypt) Transformer Station was ex- 
tended from September 16 to October 
14. This opportunity appeared in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, July 21, page 
12, and August 11, page 17. 

Bid deadline for the supply and instal- 
lation of the El-Fayum Transformer 
Station has been extended from Septem- 
ber 23 to October 21. This project was 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 14, page 8. 


India Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline has been extended 
from October 6 to October 14, for sup- 
plying 18,000 long tons of steel struc- 
turals, plates, sheets, bars, and rounds 
to the Indian Railways. 

This export opportunity was reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Septem- 
ber 15, page 9. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aluminumware 





Japan ° 

Tenmakinzoku Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter of aluminum kitchen 
utensils), 70 Oimazato Minamino-cho 3- 
chome, Higashinari Ku; Osaka, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 5 
to 10 tons per shipment of good-quality 
aluminum kitchen utensils. Firm states 
it can produce any type of aluminum 
kitchen utensils, if samples are sent 
to the company, Illustrated catalog 
available.* 


Art Goods 


Japan 

Ohmi Art Embroidery Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Echi- 
gawa-cho, Shiga Prefecture, wishes to 
export direct embroidered pictures, 
scrolls, screens, and Christmas greeting 
ecards. Illustrated brochure, pricelist, 
and set of 2 samples of pictures avail- 
able.* 


Bricks 
Belgium 

Steenbakkerijen Heylen, N. V. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 94 


Oude Baan, Terhagen, wishes to export 
direct bricks, and perforated and hollow 
bricks. Firm states it will manufacture 
bricks according to potential buyers’ 
instruction. 


Dental Supplies 


ltaly 

Ing. G. B. Schiratti (manufacturer of 
presses for dental prosthesis), 35 Via 
Maria Vittoria, Turin, wishes to export 


—c 


direct high-grade thermoplastic yp. | 


breakable resins for dental prosthesis, 
and presses for injection, 


Essential Oils 


Italy 


Rag. Giuseppe Salvo (manufacturer 
exporter), 2 Via Ghibellina, Messina, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent large quantities of oils from 
flowers, and citrus fruit essential] oils 
and juices, natural and terpeneless, 


Floor Coverings 


India 


The Cocoa Carpet & Rug Mfg. Co, 
(manufacturer), Devasamchira, Sher- 
tallay, Kerala State, wishes to export 
direct or through agent cocoa mats 
and matting, coir carpets, jute rugs, 
and jute matting of standard quality. 


Foodstuffs 
Nigeria 

Faxon Bros. (export merchant), 12 
Fakolujo Street, Lagos, wishes to export 


direct or through agent 50 tons each 


of dry, unground red peppers, and split 
dried ginger. 


Forest Products 


Italy 


LC.L.O., F.lli Lietti Industria Com- 
pensati Legnami (manufacturer of 
poplar plywood), 2 Piazza Stazione, Og- 
giono (Como Province), wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent poplar 


plywood, 3-, 5-, and 7-ply, Pricelist 
available.* 
Guns 
Italy 
S.A.T.A. (manufacturer), Magno di 


Gardone VT. (Brescia Province), wish- 
es to export dircct or through agent 
pistols and hunting guns. 


Handicrafts 


India 


S. D. Khanna & Co. (export mer 
chant), Post Box 6102, Bombay 5, wish- 
es to export direct or through ageni 
Indian handicrafts, such as horn cranes 
rosewood carvings, art brassware, sil 


ver filigree, ivory artware, - stoles 
scarves, etc. 
Molds 
Italy 

Arman di F.lli Manzoni (manufat 
turer), 6 Via G. B. Moroni, Milan, 


wishes to export direct or through 
agent molds for the manufacture 
plastic industrial products, foys, anc 
religious articles. Illustrated leaflet @ 
mold forms, and set of photograph: 
available.* 


Plumbers Supplies 


Italy 
Ermanno Caprotti (manufacturer), 3 
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Via U. Ollearo, Milan, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent crystal 
and chromium-plated brass bathroom 
fixtures including soap holders, tum- 
blers, and medicine cabinets, 


Shoes 
Hong Kong 


LC. Trading Co. (manufacturers rep- 
resentative, export merchant), Rm. 508, 
Kwok Man House, Hong Kong, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 200,- 
000 pairs monthly of medium-quality 
canvas rubber shoes. Pricelist and photo- 


graphs available.* 
Italy 

Bencar, s.r.l. (exporter), 6 Via Mar- 
cello Pucci, Milan, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 5,000 pairs 
monthly of leather shoes for men and 
women. 


Silverware and Gift Articles 


Netherlands 
Schoonhovensche Zilverfabriek  H. 
Hooykaas (manufacturer, exporter), 1 


Oranjestraat, Schoonhoven, wishes to 
export direct or through agent silver- 
ware and silvered gift articles, typical 
old-Dutch design with paintings of old 
masters‘ like Rembrandt, Vermeer, van 
Ostade, and Jan Steen; content 0.835 
silver. Firm manufactures silver-plated 
and solid silver items for trophies, com- 
memorative occasions, and other spe- 


‘cial events. Set of pricelists and cata- 


logs available.* 
Soap 
India ~ 

Vasant Soap Works Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler of soaps), Vasantnager 
P.O., Krishna District, Andhra Pradesh, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent 200 tons annually of sandalwood 


toilet soap, in cakes conforming to 
Indian standard specifications. 


Solder 


Union of South Africa 


A, L. Z. Import Export Co. (Pty.), 
(manufacturers agent, export mer- 
chant), 212 Albany House, 61 Esplanada, 
Durban, wishes to export direct or 
threugh agent aluminum fusion sticks 
to join or solder aluminum or duralumin 
and their alloys. Firm states no flux 
or soldering fluid required. Samples 
and pricelist available from firm. 
Steel Products 
England 

Richard Hill, Ltd. (manufacturer), 
299 Oxford St. London, W. 1, wishes 
to export through distributor or agent 
hot-rolied open hearth wire rods used 
for drawing into wire for various pur- 
poses; wide range of types of wire, 
including wire for making wire ropes, 
upholstery wire, certain types of spring 
Wire, etc, both plain and galvanized 
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World Trade Directory report © 
usually includes lines of goods © 
handled, operation methods, size 
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* trade and financial reputation, and 

i other pertinent business informa- 
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finishes with all the standard range of 
tensile strengths in this type of wire; 
electrically-welded fabric for concrete 
reinforcement, made from hard drawn 
steel wire, 37/42 tons per sq. in. tensile 
strength; electrically-welded screen 
cloth; and mifd steel reinforcing rounds 
(reinforcing bars for concrete struc- 
tures). Set of 3 brochures available.* 


Textiles 

Germany, West 

Handweberei Hohenhagn G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer), Hagstrasse (Holz- 


hafen), Bremen, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent handweven cov- 
erings for furniture, cushion and table 
covers. Samples will be forwarded upon 
request. 


Tools 


Israel 


Tool-Fil, Israel Diamond Tool In- 
dustry (manufacturer), exporter of in- 
dustrial diamond tools), 44 Shatma 
Road, P. O. Box 743, Tel Aviv, wishes 
to export through agent or on outright 
sale basis glass-cutting tools, tube cut- 
ters, circle cutters, dressers, grinding 
tools, hardness testers, diamond tools 
for opticians, turning tools, etc. Catalog 
with pricelist available.* 


Wood Preservatives 
Italy 

Cledca, s.p.a. Conservazione Legno e 
Distillerie Catrame (manufacturer), 5 
Viale Regina Margherita, Milan, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 100 
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tons monthly of woed-preserving oil 
(tar oil). 


Yarns 


Switzerland 


Trub & Co., AG, (manufacturer of 
yarns and twists), 18 Florastrasse, 
Uster, Canton Zurich, wishes to export 
either outright to mills or to sales 
agent 10 metric tons monthly of Lanco- 
fil (trade name) yarns made of 50% 
wool, 50% cotton, Nos. 20 to 70, also 
twists, for fabrics, underwear, knit- 
wear, and socks. Firm states it will 
send samples upon request. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Bicycle Parts 


Malaya 

Union Store Agency, Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, distributor), 14 China Street, 
P. O. Box 229, Penang, wishes to pur- 
chase direet and seeks agency from 
U. S. manufacturers for bicycle parts. 





Cellulose 


Italy 

Barzano’, s.p.a., Fabbrica Cartoni Spe- 
ciali (manufacturer of cardboard), Cene 
(Bergamo Province), wishes to pur- 
chase direct cellulose for the paper in- 
dustry. 


Construction Materials 


ws 
Belgian Congo 

Societe Congolaise Bunge (Bunge), 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission agent), B. P. 620, 
Leopoldville, wishes to purchase direct 
or obtain exclusive representation for 
construction materials, hardware for 
construction of houses, prefabricated 
and/or standardized metallic structures, 


and excavating and handling equip- 


ment. ® 


Electrical Equipment, Appliances 


Italy 

Emporio Dante di Giovanni Migliore 
(wholesaler, retailer of hardware and 
electric equipment), 33 Via Pietro 
D’Asaro, Palermo, wishes to export di- 
rect or obtain sole agency for refrigera- 
tors, stoves, radio and television re- 
ceivers, light bulbs, and neon lighting 
equipment, 

Soreliter di Rosario Sacca (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant) 104 
B/C Corso Garibaldi, Isolato 348, Mes- 
sina, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for first-quality electrical 
household appliances and spare parts 
from U. S. exporters of refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, dishwashing machines, 
floor polishers, etc. , 

Teleradio Sicula di Marco Spezia 
(importing distributor), 14-A Via Dot- 
tor Consoli, Catania, wishes to pur- 
chase direct first-class electrical house- 
hold appliances from. U. S. manufac- 
turers of refrigerators, air conditioners, 
vacuum cleaners, mixers, irons, etc. 
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Foodstuffs 
England 

Canners Agencies Ltd. (importer, dis- 
tributor), Plantation House, Fenchurch 


St., London, E.C. 3, wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks agency for all eanned 


meats, vegetables, fish (particularly 
salmon); canned apricots, peaches, 
pears, pineapple, solid pack apples, 


grapefruit, fruit salad, fruit cocktail, 
and plums; and all canned fruit juices. 


Gems 
Japan 

Tsurufusa Ryoichi Shokai (the R. 
Tsurufusa & Co., Ltd.) (importer, ex- 


porter), 1 Hama-Hattanda 10- chome, 
Amagasaki, Hyogo Ken, wishes to pur- 
chase direct first-class quality, more 
than 20 carats in weight and on a reg- 
ular basis of $2,000 monthly of rough 
garnets, amethysts, and topaz stones. 


Hardware 


ltaly 

Emporio Dante di Giovanni Migliore 
(wholesaler, retailer of hardware and 
electric equipment), 33 Via _ Pietro 
D’Asaro, Palermo, wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks sole agency for kitchen 
utensils, wire and wire products, serews, 


nails, bolts, locks, carpenters’ and 
plumbers’ tools, etc. 

Leather 

Italy 


Orazio Rosolia Morina & Figli (im- 
porting distributor), 16 Via Auteri, Ca- 
tania, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for tanned leather for 
shoes, which meets Italian tastes and 
requirements as known to American 
leather manufacturers. 


Machinery, Industrial 


Dominican Republic 

Jose Rafael Urena Rodriquez (con- 
tractor), 14 Presidente Vasquez, Moca, 
wishes to purchase direct machinery and 
accessories for making concrete pipe 
for plumbing installation, 


India 


Commercial Engineering Corporation 
Private Ltd. (manufacturer), 24 Strand 
Road, Calcutta, wishes to purchase di- 
rect machinery for manufacturing elec- 
trical parts and fittings. 


Radio, Television Sets 
Italy 
Soreliter di Rosario Sacca (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 104 
B/C Corso Garibaldi, Isolato 348, Mes- 
sina, wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for first-quality radie and tele- 
vision receiver sets, 
Teleradio Sicula di 
(importing distributor), 
tor Consoli, Catania, 


Marco Spezia 
14-A Via Dot- 
wishes to pur- 
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chase direct and obtain agency for first- 
quality radie and television receiver 
sets of U. S. manufacture. 


Stationery 


Italy 

La Eliotecnica di Addario Angelo 
(manufacturers agent, retailer), 44 Via 
Matteotti, Ragusa, Sicily, wishes to pur- 


chase direct and obtain agency for 
stationery. 
Tinplate 
Italy 

Conservificio Dragotta (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 23 Via Buonriposo, 


Palermo, wishes to purchase direct 500 
metric tons annually, 70 to 85-pound 
quality of tinplate. 


Veterinary Products 
El Salvador 


H. Celis & Co. (importer, wholesaler, 
sales agent for pharmaceuticals, veter- 
inary products, insecticides, and chemi- 
cal fertilizers), 4a Avenida Norte No. 





1, Aptdo. Postal 500, San Salvador, 
wishes to purchase direct veterinary 
products, 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
Aircraft 
Pakistan 


Alam & Alam (importer), 23 Writers 
Chambers, Dunnolly Road, Karachi 2, 
seeks agency for aircraft, engine and 
air frames. 


Chemicals 


Pakistan 

Alam & Alam (importer), 23 Writers 
Chambers, Dunnolly- Road, Karachi 2, 
seeks agency for chemicals. 

Mohamed Basheer Bros. (commission 
agent), 69 New Cloth Market, Bunder 
Road, Karachi 2, seeks agency for 
chemicals. 


Construction Machinery, Equipment 


Venezuela 


Remolques Venezolanos C. A. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, manufacturer of trailers), Edi- 
ficio Phelps, Esquina Veroes, Apartado 
6594, Caracas, seeks agency for winches, 
power-takeoffs, steel cable, hoist or 
dump truck units, etc. Firm is inter- 
ested in all lines which might fit into 
their program of manufacturing trailers 
and handling equipment listed. 


Electrical Equipment 


India 


Gannon Dunkerley & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers agent), Chartered Bank Bldg., 
Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bombay 1, seeks 
agency from VU. S. manufacturer of 
EHT and high-tension electrical switch- 
gear, 220 kilovolt and below. 


Electronic Equipment 


Italy 
Ferco, §&.p.a. 


electronic automation equipment, jp. 
cluding control systems and feeders, 


Essential Oils 
Italy 

Unipectina s.p.a. 
pectin), 44 Via Casati, Milan, 
exclusive agency from U. S. manufae. 


} 
(manufacturers agent) 
10 Via Cusani, Milan, seeks agency for } 


| 


(manufacturer of | 
seeks | 


turers of essential oils and dyes fo | 


the food industries. 
Film 


Dominican Republic 


cist), Calle Jose Trujillo Valdez esq. 
Santiago Rodriguez, Santiago, seeks 
agency for film. 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Pakistan 

Alam & Alam (importer), 23 Writers 
Chambers, Dunnolly Rd. Karachi 2 
seeks agency for fire-fighting equip. 
ment. 
Foodstuffs 


Dominican Republic 


Aladino E. Santana (retail pharma- 
cist), Calle Jose Trujillo Valdez esq, 
Santiago Rodriguez, Santiago, seeks 
agency for rolled oats, cornmeal, and 
milk powder. 


General Merchandise 


El Salvador 


Robert Schild (sales agency handling 
textiles, cosmetics, novelties, and gen- 
eral merchandise), la. Calle Poniente 
No. 216, Aptdo. Postal 783, San Sal- 
vador, seeks agency and is interested 
in expanding lines of general merchan- 
dise other than technical machinery 
and equipment. 


Iron and Steel Products 


Pokistan 
Mohamed Basheer Bros. (commission 
merchant), 69 New Cloth Market, 


Bunder Rd., Karachi 2, seeks agency 
for iron and steel products, 


Medical Equipment 


Venezuela 

Meubleria Asencio de Andres Asencié 
(general furniture sales), 41-A Avenida 
Paseo Orinoco, Ciudad Bolivar, Estado 
Bolivar, seeks agency for equipment and 


supplies for hospitals, clinics, and 
dental offices. 
Minerals é 
Italy 

Pietro Persenda (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 9 Via Ascoli, Turin, seeks 


agency for Italy. from U. S, manufat 
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turer of copper and lead ingots, as well 
as scraps. 


Paints 


Ital 

camitht?, Industria Vernici Essicanti 
@ Speciali (manufacturer of paints), 28 
Via Giordani, Masnago (Varese Pro- 
yince), seeks agency for special paints 
for wood, including water-resistant, 
transparent, and colored. 


Pharmaceuticals, Medicines 


Italy 

Comm. Dott. S. Torrisi Coco (agent 
selling pharmaceuticals and _insecti- 
cides), 50 Via G, D’Annunzio, Catania, 
seeks agency for antibiotics, 

Societa Italiano Schoum, s.p.a. (man- 
ufacturer of chemical and medicinal 
products), 20 Via Leoncavallo, Milan, 
seeks agency for patent medicines. 


Pakistan 

Mohamed Basheer Bros. (commission 
agent), 69 New Cloth Market, Bunder 
Rd., Karachi 2, seeks agency for phar- 
maceutical products 


Scientific Equipment 


Israel 

Max Kochn (importer, manufacturers 
agent), 7 Princess Mary Ave., P. O. B. 
1147, Jerusalem, seeks agency for in- 
struments for proportional gas counting 
of low-level, low-energy tritium, and 
electrical controls, 


Shoe Polish 


Dominican Republic 

Aladino E. Santana (retail pharma- 
cist), Calle Jose Trujillo Valdez esq., 
Santiago Rodriguez, Santiago, seeks 
agency for white shoe-cleaning paste. 


Shoes 
Trinidad 
Merchants & Traders (manufacturers 


agent), 80 Charlotte St., P. O. Box 146, 
Port of Spain, seeks agency for shoes 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
tuch marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 





for women and children of leather and 
imitation leather in the medium and 
lower-cost range. 

Tires 


Pakistan 
Alam & Alam (importer), 23 Writers 


Chambers, Dunnolly Rd., Karachi 2, 
seeks agency for tires, 
Trailers 
Venewela 

Remolques Venezolanos C. A. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 


agent, manufacturer of trailers), Edi- 
ficio Phelps, Esquina Veroes, Aptdo. 
6514, Caracas, seeks agency or distri- 
bution for trailers of all types, 


Wicks, Lantern 


Dominican Republic 


Aladino E, Santana (retail pharma- 
cist), Calle Jose Trujillo Valdez esq., 
Santiago Rodriguez, Santiago, seeks 
agency for lantern wicks. 
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Australia 


E. R. Crow, representing Common- 
wealth Industrial Gases (manufacturer), 
138 Bourke Rd., Alexandria, Sydney, is 
interested in purchase of acetylene 
cylinders, oxygen cylinders, helium and 
ethylene oxide gases, silica gell, calcium 
carbide, ferrous and nonferrous welding 
rods. Was scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 20 via Los Angeles for a 1-month 
visit (3 weeks in New York). U. S. 
address: c/o Stanley Smith, Purdy Lane, 
Darien, Conn. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Dallas, East St. Louis 
(Ill.), Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
and New York, 


Marcel C. J. Clement, representing 
Wall & Co. 18 Plains Falcon, Ant- 
werp, is interested in shipping, and 
wishes to obtain representation of ship- 
ping lines, as well as chartering. Was 
scheduled to arrive September 20 via 
New York for an 8-week visit. U. S. 
address: c/o B. F. Curruthers, 306 W. 
4th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and possibly Los Angeles, 
Duluth, and Toledo. 


Brazil 


Nicolas V. Artamanoff, representing 
Companhia Importadora de Produtos 
Americanos (CIPRA), 140/166 Rua 
Brigadeiro Tobias, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing spare parts and 
accessories for passenger cars and 
trucks, and machinery for automotive 
repair shops, as well as in represent- 
ing U. S. manufacturers of these prod- 
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ucts. Was scheduled to arrive via Miami 
for a 2-month visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Hotel Royalton, 44 W. 44th St.. New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and other cities where he can 
contact spare parts and machinery 
manufacturers, , 


England 


Michael Harry, representing Pressed 
Steel Company Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, is 
interested in surveying the American 
pattern of trading and trends in con- 
sumer durable gouds. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 17 via Detroit for a 1- 
month visit. U. S, address unknown. 
Itinerary: Detroit, St. Joseph, Evans- 
ville, New York, and Washington, 


Germany 


Mrs. Ilse Koschwitz, representing 
Hans Bayer (wholesaler, importer of 
foodstuffs), Industriegelaende, Viern- 
heim, is interested in studying modern 
retailing techniques in the United States, 
particularly in supermarkets. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 7 via New York 
for a 5- to 6-week visit. U. S. address: 
c/o National Cash Register Co., 1926 
Broadway, New York, N. Y, Itinerary: 
New York; further itinerary to be de- 
termined, 


Italy 

Giorgio Gianoli, representing Arnoldo 
Mondadori- Editore (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter of books and 


periodicals), 20 Via Bianca di Savoia, 
Milan, is interested in visiting print- 
ing and publishing establishments, as 
well as purchasing printing machinery 
in the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive the middle of October via New 
York for a 2-month visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Mondadori Publishing Co., Inc., 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Washington, 
and Philadelphia, 


Japan 


Haros Ohta, Director, representing 
Tachikawa & Co., Ltd., 11 Tokiwamachi 
1-chome, Higashi Ku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in expansion of exports of office 
supplies manufactured by his company, 
and also study of general conditions in 
office equipment and supplies in the 
United States. He seeks technical in- 
formation regarding manufacture of of- 
fice equipment and supplies, and wishes 
to visit several plants. Was scheduled 
to arrive on or about September 27 via 
San Francisco for a 50- to 60-day visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Bernd E, Hirtz Co., 
Inc., 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Washington, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 





U. S. general imports totaled $6,285.2 
million in the first half of 1958, a de- 
crease of about 3 percent from the 
$6,448.4 million reported for the first 
half of 1957, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, 
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World Trade Reaches Peak In 1957 © : 


The boom in world trade since the 
fluctuations of the Korean War period 
mounted to its peak last year. Free- 


world countries exported goodg to a: 


total value of $99 billion, or 8 percent 
more than value of goods shipped in 
1956. 


The expansion stemmed partly from 
higher prices, but reflected mainly 
larger volumes of goods marketed. In 
overall volume the rise in exports, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPA IAAI SSA 


This article was prepared in the 
International Economic Analysis 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, with use of adjusted data 
published by the International 
Monetary Fund. Acknowledgment 
is made of major assistance ren- 
dered by Mr. Harry Bodansky in 
preparation of the report. 

Explanations of adjustments 
made by the Fund in the trade 
figures of certain countries and 
of unadjusted data as reported in 
official statistics of various coun- 
tries are given in Department of 
Commerce publication “World 
Trade Review as of July 1958,” 
World Trade Information Service 
series, part 3, Statistical Reports, 
No. 58-23, August 1958. 

Statistical reports may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, for 20 
cent a copy. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSP PAPE II IINI 


although much less rapid than in the 
2 preceding years, amounted to nearly 
6 percent, 

In terms of export values, total ex- 
pansion in world trade since 1953 
amounted to about 40 percent. Most of 
the rise represented gains in volume of 
goods exchanged, as unit values ad- 
vanced by an average of only about 3 
percent. 

International demand for products 
of areas supplying principally manufac- 
tured goods increased strongly last year. 
Aggregate exports of all countries in 
such areas mounted by fully 11 percent 
in value. In terms of overall volume, 
however, this advance was little greater 
than that for world trade as a whole, 
as higher average prices contributed 
more to the value of manufactured 
goods than to that of primary products. 
In average volume, exports of coun- 
tries in manufactures-supplying areas 
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Wendell D. Hance 


Assistant Director 
International Economic Analysis Division 


had expanded by 1957 to a level about 
35 percent above that of 1953. 

As from 1955 to 1956, the total for- 
eign market gain for suppliers princi- 
pally of manufactures was somewhat 
greater in other manufacturing areas 
than in regions supplying chiefly pri- 
mary products. Shipments of all goods 
from manufactures-suppliers to other 
manufacturing countries or regions in- 
creased 11 percent, as compared with a 
9-percent increase in shipments from 
the same sources to primary-supplying 
areas. 

The demand expansion last year in 
primary-supplying areas was financed 
to a far greater extent than in manu- 
factures-supplying areas by means of 
capital imports and reduction of re- 
serves. Primary suppliers’ foreign pur- 
chases rose much more than did their 
foreign exchange earnings from trade. 


Export Uptrend Dampened 
Total exports of countries in primary- 
supplying regions increased last year by 
Table A.—Summary of World Trade, Annual 
and Quarterly at Annual Rate, 1953-58' 
(In billions of U. S. dollars) 








Areas 
exporting chiefly— 
; World Manu- Primary 
Period exports factures products 
Year Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. 
ER 71.1 40.5 449 306 31.7 
a ey oe ° ee oe 
nab Shesse ih $2.8 49.3 52.9 33.5 36.1 
Be ciccbesnicncsne Set Ben). Se: me ea 
1957.......cccccccres000 96.8 62.0 6464.3 36.8 48.0 
Quarter 
1953 
First 68.6 38.6 44.7 30.0 29.7 
oo ees 71.4 40.3 45.8 311 #£31.7 
Third 69.0 38.9 43.5 301 31.4 
PUREE essa 76.3 441 458 322 32.2 
1954 
MPU. cigutichacadiidts 71.5 406 453 309 305 
Second 76.2 44:1 47.7 31.1 #£32.6 
ag nab at 72.2 41.9 449 303 33.4 
PURIER cons 81.4 48.2 48.7 33.2 34.1 
1955 
EE es 79.7 47.2 61.6 32. 34.1 
Second 80.3 47.2 51.5 33.1 35.3 
ann 80.6 47.6 51.9 33.0 34.7 
i, eet eee 90.6 548 565 358 37.8 
1956 
First ccccccccee 86.0 651.6 656.0 34.4 987.4 
Second ... 93.0 57.0 59.7 36.0 39.8 
Third ........ 88.5 53.7 657.9 34.8 38.5 
POUNGD cictenscsmes 98.7 620 620 36.7 -40.2 
1957 
0 eee 98.9 621 656 368 40.8 
ies 99.6 62.8 65.8 368 44.2 
Third... 95.9 595 62.5 364 43.0 
ee 100.6 63.8 638.1 368 42.9 
1958 
a ae 92.4 67.8 6598 346 39.6 
Second _............-:- 92.6 67.6 69.2 35.0 40.8 


‘Excluding trade reported by Soviet block 
countries. 

Sources: International Monetary Fund and 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce. Annual data 
based on tables 1 and 2. 
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less than 4 percent in value. In volume, 
the expansion amounted to about 3 per. 
cent, to a level around one-fifth higher 
than that of 4 years earlier. 

Among markets for goods from coun- 
tries in primary-supplying areas, those 
in manufacturing areas, which com. 
prise around two-thirds of their total 
foreign market, expanded more strong. 
ly than did their markets elsewhere jn 
primary-supplying areas. Delivery of 
goods from primary-supplying areas to 
manufacturing areas mounted by 5 per. 
cent in c. i. f. value. Market trends in 
manufacturing areas for primary sup- 
pliers reflected, in addition to the rela- 
tively slow growth of demand for 
imported foodstuffs, a tempering of 
demands for raw materials as earlier 
strong uptrends in manufacturing pro- 
duction leveled off in Continental Eu- 
rope and in Japan and turned down- 
ward in the United States. Another 
factor dampening the expansion in value 
of some primary suppliers’ exports last 
year was the rapid downward trend 
after midyear in prices of nonferrous 
base metals and certain other raw ma- 
terials and some foodstuffs, as a result 
of expansion in production capacity or 
supply in the past few years as well as 
of a more recent weakening of demand. 

The rise of unit values in internation- 
al trade that developed late in 1956 
leveled off after the early months of 
1957. Prices of primary commodities, 
which had jumped by 4 percent in -the 
fall and winter, subsequently reversed 
that trend, and by early 1958 were down 
to virtually their lowest level since the 
Korean War. In particular, prices of 
nonferrous metals accelerated down- 
ward, and by early 1958 were well under 
the low levels to which they had fallen 
in 1953. The rising trend in prices of 
manufactured goods moving in world 
trade leveled off later in 1957 at about 


7 percent above the unit value level of 
1953. 


Downturn Evident by Year-End 


By the close of 1957 fairly clear signs 
had appeared that the world trade boom 
was on the wane. After a jump in the 
first quarter, an upward tendency was 
no longer clear, and in the closing 
months of 1957 distinct declines, on & 
seasonally adjusted basis, appeared in 
all major flows of trade. 

The broad downward tendency con- 
tinued into the first and second quarters 
of this year. World exports in the first 
quarter were off 7 percent from their 
extraordinarily high value total, of @ 
year earlier, and in average volume 
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were down to about their level in the 

first 3 months of 1956. The basic trend 
jn both the import and export trade of 
countries or areas exporting principally 
manufactured goods—the only countries 
for which comprehensive figures are as 
yet available—continued downward in 
the second quarter, when the usual sea- 
sonal rise failed to materialize. 

Quarterly and annual figures on world 
trade and the total trade of countries in 
manufactures-supplying regions and of 
countries in primary-supplying areas 
are provided in table A. 

The decline in total values of primary 
suppliers’ exports and manufactures 
suppliers’ imports reflected the general 
downward movement of commodity 


Country 








Some slackening of the much milder 
growth trend in total exports from pri- 
mary-supplying regions appeared even 
in 1956, and this trade after some fur- 
ther gain early in 1957 fell somewhat 
more rapidly later in the year than did 
the* total import trade of countries in 
manufacturing areas. The downturn in 
imports of the primary suppliers was 
similarly timed, but this decline was 
slower. 


Market Expansion Worldwide 


Despite the weakening of trade trends 
since a year ago, the total annual ex- 
pansion in markets for imported goods 
was again substantial in 1957 in areas 
or countries which import mainly raw 


(In millions of U. S. dollars) 
Exports (f.0.b.) 


of which was destined for manufactur- 
ing areas, increased little more than 3 
percent, or by $1.2 billion f. o. b., where- 
as imports of manufacturing areas from 
primary-supplying regions, the bulk of 
which are valued ec. i. f., increased by 
nearly $1.5 billion. From 1953 to 1957 
both increases amounted to $6.2 billion, 
with only small components traceable 
to higher prices. Trade among countries 
in primary-supplying areas has grown 
comparatively slowly. Total exports and 
imports of these countries, in terms of 
annual aggregates by areas, are shown 
in table 2, 

The 1953-57 expansion in the volume 
of exports of primary-suppliers, es- 
pecially to manufacturing areas, was 


Table 1.—Foreign Trade of Countries Exporting Chiefly Manufactured Products, 1953-57 


Imports (c.i.f.) 











1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
All countries in manufactures-supplying areas .....0...0..8 40,532 43,743 49,346 56,115 62,043 44,858 46,594 52,907 58,993 64,275 
et eR EELS ESF ee Ee AA 12,271 12,858 14,298 17,340 19,466 11,792 11,047 12,369 13,751 14,174 
I anda tt erisetcigelvesisdtnahinsbapiansnniionennaibiiiagiiiaia adie 7,525 7,770 8,468 9,290 9,684 9,361 9,447 10,867 10,881 11,412 
Continental OEEC countries,” total .......ccccccccssessssssssssssssveesssssseseesssnceeees 19,461 21,486 24,569 26,984 30,035 21,295 23,701 , 31,131 34,405 
Been Market Countries, total ......:coso-cccscscvecsecerceseesovessvsesssssseeee 14.091 15,781 18,366 20.069 22,510 14.922 16,624 19,281 22,346 24,282 
NE ST UUEGR POUUEDIIC 0. vmcxconcesdecsinscescoctucnccsncs Thoveseessovisesipneseas 4,389 5,248 6,135 7,358 98575 3,771 4,571 5,793 6,617 17,499 
France .... rose 3,782 4,181 4911 4,541 5,111 3942 4,221 4,739 5,558 6,170 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 2,260 2,300 2,776 3,162 3,186 2,413 2,535 2,830 3,272 3,432 
Netherlands sesvseessnsensanens 2,153 2,414 2,688 2,863 3,098 2,376 2,858 3,208 3,725 4,105 
MIME | postive esceccecsusascosedsensensessesenecessernes 1,507 1,638 1,856 2,145 2,540 2,420 2,439 »T1L 3,174 3,626 
RI exsnnvovsensecsesoovvssesncseseverssevsensresceeces 1,480 1,583 1,726 1,945 2,137 1,579 1,776 1,997 209 2,424 
ES EERE TELE IE AER RATT 1,201 1,225 1,307 1,442 1,560 1,176 1,300 1,489 1,766 1,964 
ustria ...... sae evuanisnsiunconengegnapdousestcebeebGndabosnensissiisatasnese < 538 610 699 849 979 546 653 887 974 1,128 
ein ndghctelebtudoiansinssscssyecénhessvenstebuacivsanittcbine 1,275 1,629 2,011 2,501 2,858 2,410 2,399 2471 8230 4,284 
1Exports exclude military-aid shipments. 
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prices. In the first half of 1958 prices 
of nonferrous metats, coffee, tea, wool, 
butter, and hemp were off considerably 
from average levels of 1957, and de- 
clines were apparent also in the prices 
of mutton and burlap. Among important 
primary commodities, higher prices were 
| evident only for cacao beans, beef, copra, 
and coconut oil. 

The economies of the manufactures- 
exporting, or primary-products import- 
ing, countries on the whole were no 
longer expansive after the summer of 
1957. In the United States manufactur- 
ing production fell off rapidly into the 
early months of this year before level- 
ing off and turning back upward in the 
spring and summer. Output was also at 
reduced levels in the Benelux countries 
after the turn of the year, whereas in 
Italy, Sweden, and Japan it was no 
higher than a year earlier. Manufactur- 
ing activity in the United Kingdom 
fell back noticeably from its peak levels 
of the summer of 1957 to about those of 
the early months of last year. 

Trade trends roughly paralleled, or 
even anticipated, these production de- 
velopments in the major manufacturing 
areas. Both imports and exports of those 
: areas, which had accelerated to peaks 
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in the first quarter of last year—appar- 
ent in European and Japanese imports 
and particularly in U. S. exports— 
turned clearly downward in the fall. 
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materials and foodstuffs and export 
mainly manufactured goods. Imports of 
all goods into countries of manufactur- 
ing areas advanced 9 percent in value, 
as compared with 12 percent in the pre- 
ceding year, as production, incomes, in- 
vestment, and export sales in most such 
countries mounted to new highs. 


Imports of countries in manufacturing 
areas, including those from each other, 
amounted to $64.3 billion last year, or 
43 percent more than in 1953, just be- 
fore .the 1954-57 surge in world pros- 
perity. Annual data for 1953 to 1957 
for both imports and exports of coun- 
tries in the world’s manufactures-sup- 
plying areas, exclusive of Soviet bloc 
countries, appear in table 1. 

The expansion in manufacturing 
areas’ demand for products of areas 
exporting chiefly primary products 
showed considerably slower expansion 
both last year and over the entire pe- 
riod of the recent upswing in total in- 
ternational trade. Total imports from 
primary-supplying areas last year ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding year by 
only 5 percent, and were no more than 
one-fourth larger in value than in 1953. 

Nevertheless this expansion accounted 
for all or nearly all of the net total 
international market expansion experi- 
enced by countries in primary-supplying 
regions. Last year total exports of pri- 
mary-supplying areas, the greater part 


*All Continental member countries of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
Sources: International Monetary Fund and U. 8, Department of Commerce. 


fairly impressive by comparison with 
economic growth rates in general. A 
number of primary-supplying countries 
experienced a more rapid growth in 
exports than the average. The lag in 
export growth for others, however, was 
serious, in view of the need of most 
primary-supplying countries for larger 
earnings of foreign exchange in order to 
finance economic development and rising 
consumption levels. : 

In the past few years, foreign pur- 
chases of primary suppliers have in- 
creased considerably more rapidly than 
have their earnings of foreign exchange 
in merchandise trade. Over the 4 years 
from 1953, a year of approximate over- 
all balancé in their merchandise trade, 
their total imports mounted by $11.0 bil- 
lion, or over a third. Last year the in- 
crease was $3.6 billion, or nearly 10 
percent, 


U. S. Funds Important 


The aggregate merchandise import 
balance of the primary suppliers in- 
creased by nearly $5 billion from 1953 
to 1957. More than half of the financing 
of the increase came from U. S. sources, 
but international agencies and several 
European countries also made important 
contributions, and reserves were drawn 
down extensively. 

The most important single factor in 
the gain was the rise in the net flow of 
U. S. private capital, chiefly to Latin 
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America and Canada. There were also 
large increases in U. S. Government 
nonmilitary aid, particularly in the form 
of grants and foreign currency sales to 
Asian countries. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
were widely utilized in financing the 
rising import surplus/of primary sup- 
pliers. There was a swing of $1.2 billion 
from accumulation of reserves in 1953 
to their depletion in 1957, with around 
half the shift traceable to India alone. 


In the latter year, India additionally 
drew substantial funds from the Inter- 
national Monetary d, and several 
other primary-supplying countries drew 
smaller amounts. As for long-term capi- 
tal from international agencies, there 
was a noticeable rise in disbursements 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to primary- 
suppiying countries. 

Economic aid from Western Europe 
has been of considerable importance in 
financing imports into some less devel- 
oped areas. In 1957, such aid, nearly all 
from France and the United Kingdom, 
totaled about $1.0 billion, or a sum 
nearly as large as U. S. grants and 
long-term net credits to less developed 
areas. Only French economic aid, how- 
ever, increased by a significant amount 
over the 1953-57 period, apparently by 
around $0.25 billion to a 1957 total of 
about $840 million. The United King- 
dom’s grants and net loans to under- 
developed countries amounted to $150 
million last year, and this sum was sup- 
plemented by some aid, about $60 mil- 
lion, from Australia and Canada. 

Private capital outflow from manu- 
facturing countries other than the Unit- 
ed States has also been significant. In 
1953-57 the United Kingdom’s private 
nonbank net private investment in the 
sterling area averaged about $0.50 bil- 
lion annually. After a secondary peak 
in 1954, this capital flow, consisting 
mainly of long-term funds,” jumped to 
$0.8 billion in 1957, or more than double 
that of 1953. The outflow from France 
apparently has been rather limited, at 
least to areas controlled by that coun- 
try. Short-term capital outflow from the 
Federal Republic of Germany has shown 
some increase. By a year ago German 
short-term credits outstanding to India 
alone had mounted to $0.3 billion. 


Advance Strong in Latin America 

Among the major groupings of pri- 
mary-supplying countries, Latin Amer- 
ica showed the strongest market ad- 
vance in 1957. Imports of the 20 repub- 
lics increased 17 percent to a total of 
$9.3 billion. 

A large part of the rise reflected a 
50-percent boost in imports into Vene- 
zuela, which in 1956 and 1957 had re- 
ceived very large payments for new 
petroleum concessions. Despite the jump 
in imports, the country’s foreign ex- 
change reserves rose by $0.50 billion 
last year. 

Brazil permitted imports to rise by a 
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fifth, with the accompaniment of a sub- 
stantial reduction in reserves and con- 
siderable borrowing from the United 
States and the IMF as Brazilian exports 
fell to their lowest value since 1950. 
Foreign purchases by Argentina ad- 
vanced nearly as much as those of Bra- 
zil, notwithstanding continued stagna- 
tion in the country’s export trade. The 
rise was financed, as in 1955 and 1956, 
extensively from reserves, supplemented 
last year by IMF funds and other bor- 
rowings, 

Mexican imports gained noticeably 
after record exports in the preceding 
year. Colombia slashed imports last year 
by over a fourth, while repaying much 
of its indebtedness to the United States 
and maintaining its resérves despite 
some decline in exports. 


Sterling Area Markets Expand 


Markets in the sterling area also ex- 
panded substantially in 1957. At $14.7 
billion, total imports into sterling coun- 
tries and territories, apart from the 
United Kingdom, exceeded their value 
in 1956 by 10 percent. 

The outstanding rise was the one- 
fourth increase in India’s imports. This 
increase was financed out of reserves, 
with India’s sterling balances dropping 
by $0.50 billion to half their level at the 
end of 1955. 


Imports into the Union of South 
Africa and New Zealand also showed 
substantial gains in 1957. The latter’s 


foreign exchange reserves declined far, 
as its earnings from trade dropped from 
the preceding year’s peak. The Union's 
reserves were reduced considerably de- 
spite a sizable export gain. Imports into 
Hong Kong and Malaya also increased, 
following export gains in the preceding 
year. 

Foreign purchases by Australia, larg- 
est sterling area market except the 
United Kingdom, continued in check. 
The country’s reserves, sharply de- 
pleted during the 1955 import boom, 
mounted substantially as exports rose 
to a record total. 


African and Asian Imports Up 


Overseas Territories related to or for- 
merly controlled by Continental Western 
European countries also showed market 
gains in 1957. Nearly half the increase 
in total imports into these “related 
areas,” which totaled $5.2 billion last 
year, stemmed from a strong rise in de- 
liveries, mainly from France, to Algeria. 
Imports into other related areas showed 
a 5 percent average rise. 

Imports of all other countries in pri- 
mary-supplying areas outside the Soviet 
bloc totaled $7.5 billion last year. Among 
noteworthy import gains last year 
within this group of countries was that 
of Yugoslavia, which received nearly 40 
percent more goods by value than in 
1956. Over half the rise was in goods 
either from the United States or from 
European Soviet bloc satellite countries. 
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' Imports into Spain rose by 12 percent. ceding year, and those from other Con- Manufacturing . 
despite sharply reduced U. S. aid, with tinental OEEC countries increased anagstetan . Counties 
| the greater part of the rise recorded in nearly as much. From Primary-Supplying Areas, 1957 
| @dliveries from petroleum-supplying Continental Europe’s market gains 
| eountries. Following a dip in 1956 the were particularly strong in Latin Amer- *#" 4t'ors Geairendiiahs 
) philippines also increased foreign pur- jca, That area was the destination of ° [ a. 
substantially, mostly at the ex- goods from Common Market countries 
pense of a deep reduction in dollar hold- worth over a fifth more than in 1956, °* [ Sede iiatles: See Ornerdy 
ings. There were also substantial inereases in (except. Reloted 
On the average, other Asian and Afri- total exports from the six countries to ° un) re 
can countries imported goods worth the sterling area (apart from the Unit- 
| neatly 4 percent more than in 1956. A ed Kingdom), to the European Soviet # 
\ notable exception te the general trend bloc, and to some other European pri- 
was. Indonesia, to which deliveries fell mary suppliers, that is, non-OEEC ° 
off from their high level of the preced- West European countries—Finland, = United Kingdom 
ing year. That .country nevertheless Spain, and Yugoslavia. Apart from the s 
again somewhat depleted its reserves. large rise in goods shipped from France Ss 
d Si 1953 to Algeria, shipments: from Common 
| Strong Advances Since . Market countries to Continental Eu- 
| Over the entire recent period of world rope’s related areas—collectively its * 
\ trade expansion, the sharpest import jargest overseas market—increased 7 
? gins among the more important pri- percent. The rise in total Common Mar- 
| mary-supplying countries—two-thirds et exports to other parts of Africa and 
or ar} om — _ eee ar re- Asia was considerably greater. S 
corded enezuela, India, an rgen- : : 
tina, and that for New Zealand was also German Gains Widespread 4 
exceptionally great. Gains of from one- Among Continental European coun- 
fifth to one-half were numerous, and in- tries, West Germany most consistently 8 
cluded those for Canada, Mexico, Cuba, achieved strong gains in the major over- 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, sea primary-supplying regions last year. © 
the Belgian Congo, Malaya and Singa- Increases ranged from a fifth to over 
pore, and the Philippines. Among the’ two-fifths in Africa; the Far East; owing «4 Japan 
countries whose foreign purchases were particularly to a jump in shipments to ; 
notably less buoyant were Colombia, India; South America; and the Middle ¢& F 
Indonesia, and Fgypt. Import data for East. Italy also scored substantjal gains ae 
selected individual primary-supplying in its shipments to Africa, the Middle © eee. — 
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countries are shown in table 3. 
Sales fo Primary Suppliers Up 


The’ total market expansion in pri- 
mary supplying countries experienced 
from 1956 to 1957 by exporters pri- 
marily of manufactured goods amounted 
to $2.5 billion, or 9 percent, according 
to the latter countries’ export records. 
Goods shipped from manufacturing 
areas to primary suppliers last year 
were valued at a total of $30.6 billion, 
representing a gain of about two-fifths 
over the entire upswing from 1953. 
Annual totals in 1953-57 appear in table 
4, where they are broken down by pri- 
Mary-supplying area of destination and 
for each of these by manufactures-sup- 
plying area of origin. 

Continental Europe’s and Japan's total 
sales to primary supplying regions in- 
creased the most last year. Exports to 
these areas both from the Common 
Market countries and from Japan rose 
some 14 percent over those of the pre- 
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East, and South America. French ex- 
ports to Latin America and to the Far 
East advanced strongly, and a sizable 
rise appeared in those to Africa. Other 
continental OEEC countries also did 
well in various areas, particularly Latin 
America. 

The advance in Japan’s total market 
in primary-supplying areas stemmed 
from fairly strong increases in Asia and 
Africa. Japan’s exports to Middle East- 
ern countries jumped by a half, and 
those to African destinations, not count- 
ing ships for Liberian registry, mounted 
by about one-third. Gains in the Far 
East were mainly in Burma and the 
Philippines. 


U. S. Shares in L. A. Expansion 


The overall rise in United States ex- 
ports to primary-suppliers was damp- 
ened considerably by a dip in sales to 
Canada, where industrial production 
turned downward last year. U. S. ex- 
ports. to the other major primary-sup- 


Table 2.—Foreign Trade of Countries Exporting Chiefly Primary 


Area and country 


All primary-supplying countries 
Canada’ ....... oe pen Med 

Latin “America . ' 
Australia.and New Zealand ...... 
— Sterling Area? . 


areas of Continental Western ‘European countries .... 


Other countries’ ... 


‘Exports exclude shipments of defense supplies. 


‘Exclusive of United Kingdom. 
Exludes Soviet bloc. 


Source: International Monetary Fund. 
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(In millions of U. 8. dollars) 
Exports (f. 9. b.) 


import votue,t.o.b. Overseas territories of Spain not include 
includes Evropeon Soviet bloc. member countries of 
Organizotion for European Economic Cooperation. 


plying areas showed far more buoyancy, 
rising as strongly as those to the same 
areas from the Common Market coun- 
tries. 

This expansion of U. S. markets in 
primary-supplying areas centered in 
Latin America, to which exports swelled 
by over 19 percent. U. S. market gains 
elsewhere in primary-supplying areas 
were moderate on the whole. Total ship- 
ments to sterling destinations, apart 
from the steep rise in agricultural sur- 
pluses shipped to India, increased by 
about 4 percent. Total exporis to non- 
sterling Asia and Africa showed a little 
change despite a rise of $84 million in 
shipments to the Republic of Korea and 
a sizable gain also in those to the Phil- 
ippines. Deep reductions were recorded 
in shipments to Egypt, to which a large 


Products, 1953-57 


Imports (c. i. f) 





1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

soonsecotbealbonwenssnastlints 30,634 31,467 33,538 35,635 36,834 31,712 33,013 36,077 39,124 43,025 

aceotedevatnetctaeeesnenlily 4,401 4,217 4608 5,185 5,399 4824 4561 6,156 6270 6,346 
anscshiiiviettsccesisoaii - 7,614 17,884 7,970 8635 8654 6,541 7,406 17,553 pg 2 

636 2,339 2472 2,664 2,975 2009 2, 2,962 2,71 2, 

8,289 8,781 9,563 9,857 9,978 8, 8,695 9,710 10,699 11,944 

oses 2,998. 3,221 3,380 3,461 3,595 4,100 4305 4464 4606 6,194 

4,696 5,025 5,545 5,833 6,233 5,546 5499 6,232 6,894 17,505 
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volume of. wheat had been supplied in 
1956, and to Indonesia. 

Total exports from the United King- 
dom to primary suppliers did not rise 
as much from 1956 to 1957 as did total 
U. S. exports to those areas. Neverthe- 
less, last year the United Kingdom's 
market experience in particular pri- 
mary-supplying ar@as, apart from Can- 
ada, was rather similar to that of the 
United States. The United Kingdom 
shipped substantially more goods to 
Latin America, principally to Argentina 
and Venezuela. On the other hand, its 
shipments to the Sterling Area gained 
only moderately, and those to areas re- 
Jated to Continental Europe and to other 
non-sterling Asia and Africa barely 
changed. Nevertheless, U. K. exports to 
the Middle East, apart from those to 
Egypt, which were virtually eliminated 
last year, rose by over a fifth, and ship- 
ments to the Union of South Africa and 
to New Zealand, two of the country’s 
jargest oversea markets, scored gains 
of at least 10 percent. India was the 
destination of 5 percent more U. K. 
goods, by value. 


Primary Séppliers' Earnings Rise 

The total foreign market for products 
of countries in primary-supplying re- 
gions amounted to $36.8 billion last year, 
or 3.5 percent more than in 1956. 

The overall rise in primary suppliers’ 
foreign sales particularly reflected gains 
experienced by Australia and Canada, 
whose exports rose by about $0.3 billion 
and $0.2 billion, respectively. Australian 
exports of wool advanced to a peak vol- 
ume at increased prices, with gains 
chiefly in shiprhents to Japan, Conti- 


nental Europe, and Sterling Area desti- 
nations. The Canadian export rise re- 


flected increased demands in the United 
States and Continental Western Europe, 
partly offset by reduced sales of wheat 
to the United Kingdom and to European 
Soviet bloc countries. 


The export experience of other pri- 
mary suppliers varied last year, al- 
though gains predominated in most re- 
gions and were often large percentage- 
wise (tables 2 and 3). 


Among Latin American countries, 
Venezuela and Cuba made gains of 
$0.25 billion and $0.15 billion, respec- 
tively, in sales, those of the latter re- 
flecting a greatly increased price, until 
beyond midyear, in sugar for export to 
Europe. On the other hand, rapidly de- 
clining prices of nonferrous metals sub- 
stantially reduced proceeds from goods 
exported by several countries, including 
Mexico and Chile. Most of the decline 
in Mexican exports, however, stemmed 
from the sharp decline in cotton ship- 
ments from their high peak of 1956. 
Brazilian and Colombian exports fell 
considerably in value, reflecting declines 
in both volume and the average price 
of coffee shipped. In overall terms, ex- 
ports of Latin American countries did 
not rise last year. 


Eastern Hemisphere Trends Mixed 


Little change occurred in the total 
foreign sales of Sterling Area primary 
suppliers apart from Australia. India’s 
exports, however, rose 5 percent despite 
a decline in the value of tea shipped, 
and a stronger advance, broadly dis- 
tributed by commodity, appeared in 


———— 


shipments from the Union of South 
Africa, 


The international market for prod. 
ucts of areas related to Continentaj 
European countries expanded by a mod- 
erate 4 percent from 1956 to 1957. Ar 
gerian exports more than recovered 
their 1955-56 decline, and widespread 
gains occurred elsewhere. Shipments 
from the Belgian Congo, however, were’ 
substantially under their peak value of 
a year earlier. 

Other primary-supplying countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere increased their 
exports considerably in 1957—by an 
overall 7 percent from the preceding’ 
year’s total. Shipments from Indonesia 
rose 8 percent in value, reflecting a 
sharp advance in those of petroleum, 
Egyptian exports rose considerably 
more strongly to their highest peak 
since 1952, with the great bulk of the 
increase going to the U.S.S.R. Yugo- 
slavia’s exports continued strongty up- 
ward from their record level a year 
earlier, reflecting in part sharply in- 
creased shipments to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. Exports from Finland increased to 
their highest level since 1951, with sub- 
stantial relative gains recorded for des- 
tinations both in the Soviet bloc and in 
Western Europe. 


Export Advances Uneven 


During the entire course of the world 
trade boom after 1953 exports of each 
major grouping of primary-supplying 
countries expanded far less than did 
their purchases from abroad. Exports 
of the Latin American countries mount- 
ed by about $1 billion whereas imports 
increased by about $2.7 billion. A con- 


Table 3.—Foreign Table of Selected Primary-Supplying Countries, 


Exporters of— 


Diversified products 
Canada’ 
Mexico . 
Peru ad 
Union of South Africa .. 
India 


Petroleum 
Venezuela 


ARES RES SS Nee A een 
Saudi Arabia .... 


Metals and 
Chile 
Belgian Congo 
Federation o 
Malaya and Singapore 
Indonesia 


rubber 


Wool and livestock adiieas 


DATBOTCETIR, coecscsccececsercecoveccsccccoensevccvscscovsccesccsesteonecoceecntesocees 


Australia 


GN NES SECT TIO RN 


ne fibers 
P Siistan bienwiliiee 


Tropical foods, 
Brazil 
COLOMDIA 2.00....c00cecceneeee 
a einem 

2. ae Piero: 

hilippines” 

1Exports exclude shipments 

* Partly estimated. 

* Not available. 

Source: International Monetary Fund. 
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oilseeds and vegetable oils 





supplies. 


(In millions of U. S. dollars) 


Exports (f. 0. b.) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
sliaetladetnttiiseends 4.401 4,217 4,608 5,185 
585 656 807 S80 

219 245 268 208 

921 1,026 1,059 1,183 

1,116 1,182 1,27 1,288 

a ee 1,445 1,690 1,873 2.116 
*650 720 2830 2840 

2710 2200 *811 2240 

ie eR 408 401 472 542 

39s 397 456 536 

451 411 484 509 

987 1,014 1,358 1,361 

840 867 946 896 

—e ‘ ee 1,125 1,027 929 * 944 
1,977 1,656 1,747 1,887 

659 6&3 725 777 

410 413 419 409 

se acnsidlieattibboctaveiibians 439 359 401 340 
SR CE < SS 1,539 1,562 1,423 1,482 
596 657 580 599 

669 558 607 686 

348 419 371 377 

404 396 3k9 437 


Grouped by Principal Export Commodity, 1953-57 


Imports (c. 4. f) 





1957 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
5,399 4,824 4,551 5,156 6.270 6,346 
727 S07 800 RRB 1,072 1,155 
320 293 250 300 361 400 
1,299 1,386 1,426 1.481 1,524 1,69 
1,350 1,208 1,297 1,413 1,698 2,154 
2.366 916 1,024 1,092 1,249 = 1,868 
875 | : ‘ 4 
850 2220 2180 2265 2270 ' 
455 335 343 376 354 441 
72 363 371 379 416 436 
437 428 393 441 506 560 
1,363 1,058 1,026 1,249 1,357 1,431 
969 765 629 631 861 797 
975 95 979 1,173 1,128 1,310 
2, 203 1,471 1,869 2,160 1,964 1,932 
772 938 688 R02 751 830 
493 516 472 538 535 524 
337 350 334 290 417 440 
1,392 1,319 1,630 1,306 1,234 1,489 
520 547 672 669 657 471 
R32 591 599 633 714 880) 
356 303 319 381 428 425 
429 534 545 641 597 13 
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jrast rather similar in degree is appar- 

ent for the oversea areas related to 

continental Europe. The contrast was 

also great for sterling countries and 

jerritories except Australia, and for 

other Asian and African countries taken 
r. 

Over the interval from 1953 to 1957, 
ts from Canada, from the sterling 
except Australia, and from the 

related areas each rose by about 
, fifth, Latin American exports gained 
hat less over the interval, ex- 
ceeding those of 1953 by about 14 per- 
cent in both 1956 and 1957. On the other 
hand, there was a considerably greater 
aggregate export rise, amounting to 
one-third, for Eastern Hemisphere pri- 
mary suppliers apart from the sterling 

area a and the Europe-related areas. 


Export trends by country over the 
entire period varied greatly according 
to the major commodities exported (ta- 
ble 3). Gains tended to be greatest for 
petroleum exporters—notably Venezuela 
and Kuwait—and for diversified export- 
ers such as Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and Mexico. 


For countries specialized in export of 
metals, such as Chile and the Belgian 
Congo, more moderate advances were 
characteristic. Foreign sales of rubber 
exporters showed more improvement 
after 1953 than those of metals export- 
ers, as rubber prices in 1957, unlike im- 
portant metal prices, remained well 
above their post-Korean low in 1953, 

Among the principal wool and live- 
stock products exporting countries, New 
Zealand and Australia experienced ris- 
ing export trends, while Argentina’s 
continued downward. For exporters >of 
tropical foods, oilseeds, vegetable oils, 
and vegetable fibers, advances were, 
generally speaking, limited. 


European Demand Upward 


Changes from 1956 to 1957 in pur- 
chases from all foreign sources by coun- 
tries in the manufacturing areas, both 
from each other and from primary-sup- 
plying regions, varied widely (table 1). 

Percentagewise, the strongest rise was 
that for Japan, whose imports soared far 
ahead of rapidly expanding internal ac- 
tivity. Whereas manufacturing averaged 
ll percent greater than in 1956, deliv- 
eries of foreign goods jumped 33 percent 
in volume, with the gain concentrated 
in industrial materials, particularly 
metals, from the United States. 

The expansion in total demand for 
foreign goods on the part of countries 
of the manufacturing areas, however, 
tentered mainly in Western Europe, 
where the rapid economic growth after 
1%3 continued into last year. The ag- 
gregate gross national product of the 17 
QEEC countries increased about 4 per- 
tent in real terms with a 6-percent rise 
it manufacturing. Imports of those 
countries from the outside world in 
1957, amounting to $25.7 billion, exceed- 
ed those of the preceding year in aver- 
age volume by 5 percent, or by $2.2 bil- 
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Table 4.—Exports to Primary-Supplying Areas From Manufactures-Supplying Areas, 1953-57 


(Value in millions of U. 


S. dollars) 




































Percent 
Value _ increase 
Destination and exporting country 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958-57 1956-57 
To all primary-supplying areas from: 
All manufactures-supplying areas .........0......c08 21,373 22,810 24,820 28,091 30,624 $ 
ee ER OPENS Li NOT IST 8,371 8,473 9,219 11,285 12,102 46 7 
ee SERRA RE eS 5.016 5,244 5,725 6,106: 6.386 27 5 
Common Market COUMtries ooo... ccccscesceeeeeneesenee 5,583 6,217 6,793 7,282 8,278 48 14 
Germany, Federal Republic Of 0.0. 1,392 1,730 1,988 2,398 2,862 106 
Other Continental OBE oooo.pccidccccccsescdecceccesesetese 1,475. 1,669. 1,709 1,699 1,910 29 12 
pI AEG ti ae Ra ER, A SR yh 928 1,207 1,374 1,719 1,948 110 13 
To Canada from: 
All manufactures-supplying areas .................. 3,619 3,.323° 3,851 4,863 .4,774 32 -2 
ee OO rhe Teer 2,996 2,767 ° 3,210 4,016 3,879 29 -3 
United Kingdom .................. 451 380 405 510 Hs 24 10 
Common Market countries ........ 115 114 143 211 2 $1 
@rmany, Federal Republic of . 41. 55 86 - .94 218 9 
Other Continental OEEC ................ 42 41 48 47 51 21 9 
Japan ouaieitiniiinins RY LA 15 21 45 69 64 327 -7 
To Latin America. from: ’ 4 
All manufactures-supplying BL EBS onsen 4,596 5.270 5,220 5.879 .6,965 652 18 
Waited. . Bema wince mo cistickeied, ccc Seacckeessincdncbeveckcteeds 2,922 3,208 3,158 3,768 53 19 
SERINE « IIE excnnscenrcsncstocsecossatneedoteammeiandnedie 314 334 322 3 464 48 22 
Common Market COUNtrieS oo... ccccccsecssessecssecsseeee 955 1,144 1,210 1,1 1.446 51 238 
Germany, Federal Republic of .... 432 513 504 573 700 «662 22 
Other Continental OEEC ................. 301 383 351 387 440 46 14 
pO” tue aie ee, he Er. 2 eR 104 , 201 179 164 149 «43 -9 
To Sterling area except United ee pet 
All manuufactures-supplying areas 6.045 6.655 7,441 7,945 8,632 9 
i GR RE ARTE EL AECL CE A LIST RGF SD 910 941 1,095 1,340 546 70 15 
United Kingdom  .............cccccce: 3,553 3,768 4,063 4,114 4,275 20 
Common Market countries .............. 1,032 1,179 1,841 1,528 1,719 67 13 
Germany, Federal Republic of ... 342 427 537 638 799 134 25 
Other Continental OEEC ................. 267 327 362 342 359 34 5 
FONE» csivciticssecilch he chahlodiddetidiake Draiclelae 283 440 580 621 733 «4159 18 
To related areas of Continental OE EC 
countries from: 
All manufactures-supplying areas ........0........00 2.421 2,575 2,571 2,743 2,948 22 7 
TO, SU : 285 256 366 372 ©8630 2 
United Kingdom .......... 2 140 149 161 162 29 1 
Common Market countries. . 1,966 1,969 1,973 2,150 16 a 
Germany, Federal Republic of «0.0.0.0... 64 89 98 112 132 106 18 
Other Continental OBEC 0.00.00... 129 146 147 163 168 30 3 
Japan Lae Piinctiata 26 38 50 80 96 269 20 
To SORES Soviet bloc from: 
All manufactures- enpaizing areas 639 S08 $18 1,039 1,267 98 22 
United States . Se ctaranido ads 2 6 7 11 86 4,200 6&2 
United Kingdom eS SE. 7 96 142 217 217 +189 oa 
Common Market countries .............. 284 363 430 §22 580 104 ll 
Germany, Federal Re _ of? 54 81 123 220 237 339 8 
Other Continental OEEC ............ 278 338 328 283 369 33 30 
Japan ...... IONS PLES: LEONE ERI 8 5 11 6 145 — 150 
To other Eastern Hemisphere from: 
All manufactures- supplying Ee 4.053 4,179 4,819 5632 6,038 49 7 
United States! ies 1,255 1,266 1,493 1,784 1,753 40 -2 
United Kingdom .. scene 526 644 724 708 42 -2 
Common Market countries 1.451 1,700 1,868 2,163 61 16 
Germany, Federal pepeetic of . 470 579 671 764 900 «= 91 18 
Other Continental OE EC ooo..c.ccccccccssssssesssesseesvessseens 458 434 473 477 523 14 10 
Japan tduidapparies sosneeseniayee 500 502 509 779 891 78 14 
1 Excluding U. S. special category exports, valued in 1957, in millions of dollars: To 
Canada, 128: 


Latin American Republics, 119; 
other, including Japan, 616. 
2 Excludes exports of the Federal Republic 
valued in 1957 at $202 million. 
*Less than one-half of unit 
Sources: Organization for 
Department of Commerce, 


shown. 
European 


lion in value, and their imports from 
each other rose by $1.7 billion. 


Close to two-fifths of the rise in OEEC 
imports from the outer world last year 


was accounted for by large gains in the 
annual totals for petroleum and prod- 
ucts and for coal. These gains were re- 
corded mainly in deliveries from the 
United States, which jumped by nearly 
50 percent in value. Nearly another 
third stemmed from increases in im- 
ports of crude materials, with the great- 
er part of the increment recorded in 
cotton and other U. S. products. All to- 
gether, U. S. goods accounted for at 
least half of the entire 1956-57 rise in 
OEEC imports from the outer world. 
In relative terms, the increase in the 
imports from the United States amount- 
ed to 25 percent, while that in imports 
from the rest of the outside world was 
6 percent. 


Economic Cooperation; 


Western European Overseas Territories, 70; 


of Germany to the Soviet Zone of Germany, 


United Nations; U. S8, 


Common Market Imports Up One-Tenth 


The European economic expansion 
continued to be strongest in the Com- 


mon Market group of countries. Imports 
of the group from other areas mounted 
by over a tenth in value. All three of 
the large Common Market countries had 
an above-average expansion of GNP 
and manufacturing activity rose 10 per- 
cent in France, 8 percent in Italy, and 
6 percent in Germany. The continued 
gains of production, capital formation, 
and incomes in those countries were re- 
flected in substantially increased im- 
ports, particularly of raw materials. 
Germany and Italy displayed the strong- 
est import gains, a tenth or more each 
in volume. Although French imports as 
a whole rose only 6 percent, those of 
raw materials increased somewhat more. 
Imports into the Benelux countries, 
where there was little overall change in 
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manufacturing activity, showed less 
buoyancy, 

Foreign purchases of the United King- 
dom, which receives a third of all OEEC 
Europe imports from the outside world, 
outpaced last year’s modest internal ex- 
pansion there. They rose 4 percent in 


average volume, reflecting parallel ad- 


vanees in foods, raw materials, and 
other categories. 
U. S.*imports, in contrast to’ Euro- 


pean imports, increased only 2 percent 
in volume last year. Imports of indus- 
trial materials decreased slightly in an- 
nual volume, reflecting in part the rapid 
decline of manufacturing activity late 
in the year. Deliveries of foreign food- 
stuffs showed only a small average rise 
in volume, with those of coffee edging 
downward. Finished manufactures were 
the only imports into the United States 
which showed substantial strength a’ a 
class, rising by around 8 percent in vol- 
ume. Imports into the particular manu- 
facturing areas from each of the pri- 
mary-supplying areas are shown in table 
5. Figures on trade among countries in 
manufacturing areas, discussed below, 
are given in table 6. 


Markets for Manufactures Larger 


Markets in manufacturing areas for 
goods from other such areas expanded 
by an average of 11 percent from 1956 
to 1957. 


Exports of all goods from countries 
in manufactures-supplying areas to each 
other totaled $30.2 billion last year—up 
60 percent from 4 years earlier. Exclu- 
sive of the U. S. component, the rise 
was 53 percent. For the United States 
alone, the export rise was far higher, 
owing partly to the predominance of 
foodstuffs, crude materials, and fuels in 
exports to other manufacturing areas. 
U. S. exports of manufactured and semi- 
processed goods to such areas, never- 
theless, rose by three-fourths. 

Close to half of all the intercountry 
trade among manufacturing areas is 
directed to the Common Market coun- 
tries. Sales to the six countries, includ- 
ing trade of these countries with each 
other, rose by 9 percent from 1956 to 
1957. Intra-Common Market trade alone 
showed slightly more strength, advanc- 
ing by 11 percent. 

Total U. S. exports to the Common 
Market also increased by 11 percent 
last year. Reflecting large shipments of 
fuels and raw materials, the increase 
additionally included a large gain in 
shipments of manufactured and semi- 
processed goods. Japan’s exports to the 
area showed a big percentage increase, 
but remained very small. 

Common Market demand for the 
products of other countries in manufac- 
turing areas rose somewhat less strong- 
ly. Exports to the Common Market 
countries from other continental OEEC 
countries, consisting extensively of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, increased by a 
moderate 4 percent. Sales of United 
Kingdom goods to Common Market 
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of Germany, 


countries, in which advaneed manufac- 
tures predominate, were somewhat more 


buoyant, increasing 6 percent, with 
much of the gain recorded in industrial 
machinery. 


The marketing experience of other 
Continental OEEC countries last year 
was similar to that of the Common 
Market group. Exports to the former 
from the latter rose in value by a sub- 
stantial 11 percent. Exports of manu- 
factures from the United States. showed 
still greater strength, and shipments 
from the United Kingdom .increasél 
only modestly. 


U. S. Share of British Market Up 


Total. sales to the- United Kingdom 
from other manufacturing areas rose 
almost as much as those to Continental 
Europe. This increase stemmed primar- 
ily from sharp gains in U. S. goods— 
nearly one-fourth for primary products 
and over one-fifth for manufactures. 
Sales to the United Kingdom from Con- 
tinental Western Europe showed only 
moderate expansion. The increase 
amounted to 3 percent for Common 


—— 


Market goods and to 5 percent for thoge. 
of other OEEC origin. 


The VU. S. market for goods from 
manufactures exporters expanded con. 


siderably last year, in contrast to U, §, } 


demand for primary products. The boom 
in imported automobiles was an impopo* 
tant element in a 6-percent rise in totaj . 
shipments from Continental Western 
Europe to the United States. Total, 
U. K. shipments to the United States, 





however, did not rise, despite a doubling’ 

of car sales. Shipments of precioug* 

metals, and of aircraft and parts, which 
in the latter instance were exceptional 

in 1956, declined. Japan exported goods 

to the United States’ worth 10 percént © 

more than in 1956, the increment broad. 

ly distributed over manufactured goods. 

other than textiles. 


Percentagewise, the greatest expan- 


in 1957 was that of exports to Japan. * 
Such exports rose 38 percent in value, 
strong gains being evident in shipments 
from all other manufactures-supplying 
areas. Exports from the United States,’ 


~ 


sangre 





which constitute four-fifths of all ex- 
Table 5.—Iimports Into Manufacturing Areas From Primary-Supplying Areas, 1953-57 
(Value, c. i. f., in million of U. S. dollars) 
Percent 
Value inerease 
Importing area and source . 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1953-57 1956-5 
To all manufacturing areas from: 
Ft primary- etciedotaaeatd areas! te w-%5,605 25,643 28,091 30,317 31,780 24 5 
aneda? a . 8,856 3,618 4,149 4500 4500 17 0 ' 
Lath America? . 5.856 65.972 5,999 6,823 7,316 2 es 
Sterling Area? 8,391 8.132 9,087 9.267 9,805 17 » 
Relat areas of Continental OEEC countries* 2,400 2,591 2,751 3,006 2,964 24 -1 
European Soviet bloe?* . , oe 916 1,168 1,362 1.460 9 7 
Other? 3,692 3,824 4,287 4611 4978 35 8 
To United States from: ; 
All primary-supplying areas' .....00000...000......... 9,193 8,695 9.458 10,222 10,339 12 1 
Canada? A 2.481 2,396 2.673 2,894 2,904 17 0 
Latin America’ . 3.510 3,338 3,362° 3,639 3,768 7 4 
Sterling Area? ..... 1,165 1,034 1,205 1,239 1,248 7 1 
Related areas of Continental OFEC countries? 380 438 490 510 539 42 6 
European Soviet bloc? Bees ‘ 36 42 56 66 61 69 -8 
Other? CAE EE OOS LTE ED 981 857 971 1,126 1,062 8 6 
To United Kingdom from: 
All primary- “supplying I ice cdecesssienaakita teeta daoe 6,687 6,556 7,289 7,170 7,427 11 aq 
Canada Cie ee Te PEAT SR 852 764 2 973 7 5 -8 
Latin America . 689 528 672 759 968 40 28 
Sterling Area 187 4,178 4,381 4,232 4,320 3 2 
Relat areas of Continental OEEC countries 214 223 234 221 195 9 -R 
European Soviet blog 207 206 295 277 306 «48 10 
ther 538 557 745 708 741. «838 5 
To Common Market countries from: 
All primary- ee | SE xcienannen 6.792 7,408 8,040 9,102 9,845 45 & 
Canada tt pe ere ae es 292 243 297 361 407 39 13 
Latin America 1,044 1,306 1,327 1,635 1,824 7 12 
Sterling Area . 2,254 2,251 2,602 2,73 2, 886 28 6 
Related areas of Continental OEEC countries 1,563 1.736 1,821 2,058 1.998 28 -3 
European Soviet bloc® . : 253 353 405 565 639 153 13 
Other re 981 857 71 1,126 1,062 s -6 
To other Continental OEEC countries from: 
All primary- “supplying PGE onde .- 1,466 1,610 1,762 1,868 1,891 29 1 
Canada ..... ? , ol 103 92 108 128 124 20 -3 
Latin America’ 348 391 394 441 448 29 2 
Sterling Area . 232 272 298 311 328 06 4 5 
Related areas of Continental OEEC countries 208 167 184 174 163 -22 +6 
eat ae 266 307 404 443 437 64 -1 
ete REE RRR EY Be ENS EEL. 309 381 374 371 391 =27 5 
To Japan from: 
All primary-supplyimg AF eas. ..n.........cccececeeecsceerere 1,467 1.374 1,542 1,955 2,278 55 17 
SE -e_ onllig  R SRT-Q-TSIe 128 123 109 144 168 31 17 
I a AER. SET ST TE, Saica OO 265 309 243 349 308 16 -2 
Sterling Area . a 553 397 551 751 1,023 85 % 
Related areas of Continental OEEC countries - 27 22 43 69 97 60 
European Coviet bloc . a 8 8 11 17 113 55 
a RE eee “a a RET Te 478 510 609 657 693 45 5 


1 United States import values, desea bepcentinnte ga mm, 


mated insurance and freight. 


adjusted to reflect estt- 


— 





27United States import values shown as declared for United States Customs purposes, 


generally f. o. b. ——— port of exportation. 
Republic of Germany from 


*Excludes imports into the Federal 
valued in 1957 at $193 million. 
Sources: 


nomic Cooperation. 


International Monetary Fund; United Nations; 


the Soviet zone 


Organization for European Eco- 
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ee: | ports to Japan from manufactures-sup- Table 6.—Trade Among Countries in Manufacturing Areas, 1953-57 











areas, shared proportionately in (Export values, f. o. b., in millions of U. S. dollars) 
: Percent 

om the increase. Metals in early stages of Value increase Value index (1953=100) 
| processing or fabrication were the most Destination and exporting country 1957 1956-57 1954 1955 1956 1957 
S ' ——— ——— —_—_— —— —_— 

. nent. but more ad- To all @ountries in manufacturing areas from: 
om | pe SOMRPOMeT, gers Aenean kot hanna F 11 109 127 145 160 

» | ynced American manufactures, as well Common Market countries 0... 10 111 «(192 147 162 
Or- | 4 Other Continental ee renee 5,218 9 104 116 «#41230 «135 
tal» | gs primary products, were also shipped United Kingdom it 101 109 137 131 
ern. | jj much larger volume. Among Euro- “Manufactures? 77777" “| 






































rt Other .......... 16 120 135 183 212 

; = pan exports to Japan, those from the ;,0thert : > a 

ling ’ Continent increased much more sharply a Sas saree countries from: 

mur | tumthose from the United Kingdom, i aM Rte ee ee 

lich» | Jgpan and U. S. Lead Sales Gains United “Kingdom nee Taiz § «= 03.3888 
a? n SNE deictitiatlcaadtrciitiiesncaian tote ’ 

nal : United States! mea ; 3,193 11 123 142 192 213 

ods Among exporters to other countries ‘Manufactures? “wane 1,083 10 110 136 153 168 

ent © | inmanufacturing areas, Japan and the ,,0tner! — +» ee Mm am an 

vad United States recorded the largest per- To Continental OEEC countries except Common 

ods. | omntage gains, both last year and over Market from: 


All manufacturing areas 
| the entire interval since 1953. The Common Market countries 

























































































an- rt Other Continental OEEC Countries .o.....cccccscsscsesecsesecscseesesveee 1,016 31 113 120 109 143 
/ Common Market area showed, for either United Kingdom .........ccccson 1,071 2 104 106 116 118 
rade | United States! 982 7 117 148 #4179 «#195 
pen. ° period, an advance close to the average Manuffctures? 505 " 108 a 138 157 
lue, | forall intercountry trade among nations gapan 91 866 87 134 213 332 
ents jp manufacturing areas. The Continen- To United Kingdom Frot: 
ying tl OEEC group outside the Common all manufacturing areas | Pecbtedttivnnssigleatacsotbdsiosts 8,531 H 108 133 138 348 
ommon I ’ 
ates,’ j Market, although keeping pace fairly Other Continental OEEC countries 2 1/070 5 10l 11 113 118 
eXx- well last year, lagged considerably be- United States' 1,100 21 117 +157 «153-185 
hind the average over the longer period Others On eesenennonanenennnnnnsnenenn tet 2ks«Ts«dBTs68 208 
: | fom 1953 to 1957. For the United King- Japan 222 7 17 164 184 191 228 
dom, gains were well below average for To United States from: 
wth intervals. All manufacturing areas. ....... 8,417 6 92 115 139 147 
nt It should b inact ils bela Other Continental OBEC co ‘cline iris vealbabincorvaentsamtenisgeerilee a : 88 1. 134 = 
se 101 e remembered, © ou > COTATI | saidlcicckntsidtadecneessovsipangesh 
956- | that the United States, to a far greater Japan ~"&0°™ ie 607 ««10Ssaals188 286289 
extent than the other principal manu- Te Janen from: 
; factures-exporting areas, is also a large- All manufacturing areas 1,596 38 % 692 18 177 
» ' ‘ ommon arke countries ........ 
7 9 wale exporter of raw materials and  6ther Continental OEEC countries 72 61 «58 111 
? foodstuffs, and, moreover, that U. S. sup- United Kingdom PLS SAME A BS 3 a) 2 131 158 
be ‘ ‘ nite " . sae 
7 plies of primary products contributed  “‘Yanufactures? 432 78 $7 88 148 264 
8 heavily to the recent industrial expan- tet 5 OP MEIC REMC MERES REL _ ARERR 803 23 107 100 129 159 
1 sion in Europe and Japan. With respect s Ag Phos Ss. exports, including reexports, but t enetading U. & apecial catousey exports. 
0 to comparisons over the 4-year period pecial category exports to Western pore 2 were va ued a oA million ; : 
‘ iter 1953, the initially still ewhat ports only, st ib Baka asi s Reorie ei ee rela 3 mere rT i . 
incomp] = o sections 1- oodstulls: everages an obacco; crude materiais; miner els, 
3 ete a ete A post ee} Poses lubricants, and related materials. Domestic exports only. 
4 mercial recovery y rmany and Japan Sources: Organization for European Economic Cooperation; United Nations; U. 8. De- 
was another distorting factor. partment of Commerce. 
Paes 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





U. S. Manufacturing Facilities, Licensors 
Sought by Australian, Indian Businessmen 


Five businessmen from Australia and 
India were scheduled fo arrive in the 
United States the latter part of Sep- 
tember and early October for discussions 
with American firms interested in estab- 
lishing manufacturing facilities abroad 
and/or entering into licensing arrange- 
ments. 

® Marshall Gibons, managing director 
of Gibby’s Pty. Ltd, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
coffee shop operators, is scheduled to 
arrive October 6 for a visit of ap- 
proximately 2 months. 


The firm is considering establishment 
of a restaurant and catering industry, 
and for this purpose is seeking U. S. 
capital investment and American man- 
agerial assistance. 

Gibby’s, presently operating 9 coffee 
shops in the Melbourne business area, 
also expressed interest in importing 
coffee and obtaining information on 
American trends in merchandising, 
packaging, display, and distribution of 
coffee. 

Visits are planned to New York, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Honolulu. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 
Marshall Gibons, c/o E. Hensley, In- 
ternational Tours, 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8, California. 

@ Mr.-Henry Josephson, representing 
the Australian firm, Partition Industries 
Pty. Ltd., 88 Bathurst Street, Sydney, 
is scheduled to arrive October 22 for a 
visit of approximately 4 months. 

The company would like to enter into 
a licensing arrangement with a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture, and/or dis- 
tribution throughout Australia, of gen- 
eral interior office building fittings, in- 
cluding ceilings, walls, floors, etc. 

Visits are planned to San Francisco, 
Los: Angeles, Las Vegas, Dallas, New 
Orleans, Miami, Philadelphia, New York, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Chicago, Omaha, 
and Denver. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Henry Josephson, c/o 
American Express, Miami (first two 
weeks of November), New York (No- 
vember 16-30), and Chicago (December 
1-15). 

® Mr. Sanjoy Sen, representing the 
Indian firms, Sen & Pandit Pvt. Ltd.; 
Sen-Raleigh Industries of India Ltd.; 
National Tannery Co. Ltd; Sen & 
Pandit Industries Ltd and Orbital 
Commerce & Agencies Ltd., is scheduled 
to arrive October 6 for a visit of 
approximately 8 weeks. 

Mr. Sen is seeking U. S. collaboration 
for the manufacture in India of steel 
ball bearings for cycles, cycle tube 
valves and plastic goods. Mr. Sen also 
expressed interest in the export of 
leather, from India, and in importing 
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_tion Administration, 


steel plant and machinery. 

Visits are planned to Chicago, Nash- 
ville, Boston, Westfield (Mass.), Ham- 
mond (Indiana), Dayton, Matawan (W. 
Virginia), Brooklyn, Bridgeport, Moline 
(Illinois), Detroit, and Cleveland. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 
Sanjoy Sen, c/o International Coopera- 
815 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

®@ Hiralall Somany, a representative 
of the Indian firm, R. B. Rodda'& Co. 
Ltd., 2 Wellesley Place, Calcutta, is 
scheduled to arrive October 17 for a 
visit of 5 weeks to discuss with inter- 
ested American manufacturers, and/or 
consulting engineers, possibilities of es- 
tablishing a sanitaryware plant in India 
to produce plumbing fixtures. 

The firm seeks U. S. collaboration, 
in the form of technical assistance and 
possibly capital investment, for the pro- 
posed project. Rodda reportedly has 
approval of the Indian Government for 
establishment of a sanitaryware plant 
having an annual production capacity 
of 1,600 tons. 

Mr. Somany plans to visit Salem 
(Ohio), Chicago, Columbus, Anderson 
(Indiana), and Los Angeles. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to him, 
c/o Dodge & Seymour Inc., 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

@ L. R. Agnew, representing the 
Australian firm, L. R. Agnew Products 
Pty. Ltd., 71 Old Pittwater Road, Brook- 
vale, New South Wales, was scheduled 
to arrive September 14 for a visit of 
approximately 4 weeks. 

The company is offering its counsel- 
ing services to U. S. firms contemplat- 
ing establishment of manufacturing 
facilities, branch offices, etc, in Aus- 
tralia. 

Agnew is said to Be qualified to un- 
dertake surveys to determine market 
potential, and to assist U. S. investors 
with financial matters, the purchase or 
lease of industrial and commercial sites, 
etc. 

Visits are planned to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, Kansas, and 
Chicago. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to L. R. Agnew, c/o McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Bid Beadline Extended 
For Plant in Bogota 


The deadline for submission of bids 
has been extended to October 25 for con- 
struction and operation of a plant in 
Bogota, Colombia, for the treatment 
and utilization of garbage. Originally, 
the bid deadline was July 25. 

This investment opportunity was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, July 21, page 22, 
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Canadian Machine Firm 
Offers Facilities 


Victory Tool & Machine Co,” 
Ltd., of Montreal, is offering its 
machinery manufacturing facilis. , 
ties to U. S. firms wishing to in. 
troduce their products on the 
Canadian market. 

Established in 1914, the firm 
manufactures material-handling 
equipment, and also imports roll- 
ers, conveyors, and canning ma- 
chinery. The Canadian firm re. 
portedly handles a gross annual 
business of approximately US$900,- 
000. A staff force of 85 persons 
are employed. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Victory Tool & 
Machine Co. Ltd., 250 Rose de 
Lima Street, Montreal, Canada, 
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Brazil Invites Bids 
On Fertilizer Plant 
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Bids have been invited by the Di- 
rector of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, City. of Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil, for industrialization of the city’s 
trash materials, principally garbage. 


The offer requires the U. S. bidder 
to provide private capital investment 
for the purchase of a factory site, and 
necessary machinery and equipment for 
establishment and operation of a plant 
to convert 300 tons of garbage daily into 
fertilizer, using biological processes, 

A concession for 25 years is offered 
the investor, with an option of renewal 
for another 25 years, Market poten- 
tialities for fertilizers are said to be 
good and expanding. There is no fer- 
tilizer plant of this type in Recife at 
present, according to Geraldo Silveira, 
Director of the Department of Public 
Welfare. Current local consumption of 
chemical fertilizers is estimated at more 
than 50,000 tons annually. 

Bids may be submitted until Decem- 
ber 1, to the Director, Departamento 
do Bem-Estar Publico, Prefeitura do 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, 

Copies of the call for bids, containing 
the general terms of the tender, condi- 
tions of bidding, etc., are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





U. S. general imports in the period 
July 1957-June 1958 were valued at $12, 
814.9 million, representing a slight in 
crease over general imports reported for 
fiscal 1957, according to the Bureau of 
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w, ) Swedish Firm Wants 


U, S. Machinery Line 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Investment Leads Cited in Nigeria 


Private U. S. investment in the form 
of capital, machinery, and _ technical 
and managerial assistance and know- 
how, is invited by the Government of 
the Western Region of Nigeria, to assist 
in the Region’§ economic development 
program for which planning is now 
under way. 

Opportunities for investment range 
from particivation in plantation schemes 
for the production of high-quality rub- 
ber and oil-palm produce on a_ large 
scale to the provision of capital and 
technical and managerial assistance for 
the manufacture of consumer goods. 


Investment in agricultural projects is 
required for those which have already 
been started by the Western Regional 
Production Development Board. One of 
the most important of these is the newly 
established rubber estate at Araromi in 
Ondo province, 

The Araromi, covering an area of 
7,776 acres, of which 5,416 acres have 
been planted, is being operated entirely 
by the Production Development Board 
under a 99-year lease. Officials wf the 
Board indicate, however, that private 
American investment assistance would 
be welcomed on a partnership or other 
mutually satisfactory basis, and that an 
additional acreage is available for ex- 
panding the cultivation and production 
of rubber. 

Other opportunities for investment in 
agricultural projects include the ex- 
panded production of oil palms, coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, etc. 

A variety of industrial projects are 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA | 
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basic information for 
United States businessmen 


.-»- One of a series of country handbooks pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce... 


$1.75 


From U. S. Pegertaet of Commerce Field Offices, 
uperintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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AB Manus, manufacturer of milking 
soit machines, machine tools, and related 
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in- .. gam to include “an American line of 
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proposed by the Western Region for 
the next 5 to 7 years under the Govern- 
ment’s 1960-1965 Economic Development 
Program. Unlike the projects proposed 
in the agricultural sector, officials of the 
Region indicate that American com- 
panies interested in industrial develop- 
ment will be required to provide not 
only technical and managerial assistance 
and machinery, but also the major por- 
tion of the actual capital requirements. 
No minimum or maximum totals have 
been established, and each proposal will 
be investigated and negotiated separate- 
ly, according to officials. 

Projécts under the industrial develop- 
ment program include the manufacture 
of textiles, paint, liquified petroleum gas, 
matches, building materials, tires and 

(Continued on page 27) 





Swiss Electrical 
Firm Seeks Licensor 


Electro-Univers Co., Swiss manufac- 
turer of electric motors, portable elec- 
tric saws and pumps, and similar prod- 
ucts, wishes to conclude a_ licensing 
arrangement with an interested U. S. 
manufacturer. 


The firm would like to expand and 
diversify &s production activities to in- 
clude the manufacture, under license, of 
related American products to which its 
facilities can readily be adapted. In ex- 
change, the potential licensor is offered 
royalty or profit-sharing payments on 
all manufactured products, stock in the 
company, or some other mutually sat- 
isfactory arrangement. The Swiss firm 
is primarily interested in a joint-venture 
operation with an American company 
wishing to manufacture component 
parts abroad for the United States. 
Full agreement is open to further ne- 
gotiation. 

Electro-Univers is said to own a well- 
equipped -plant capable of producing a 
variety of parts and accessories to 
American specifications, such as elec- 
trical kitchen appliances, motors, 
pumps, floor sanders, floor scrapers, 
light air craft parts, electric lawnmow- 
ers, electric ventilators, auto workshop 
accessories, etc. Facilfties also include 
drilling machines, presses, jigs and 
lathes. Additional factory space is avail- 
able for further expansion, according to 
the firm. 


Frank T. Trippi, export representa- 
tive of Electro-Univers, is scheduled to 
visit the United States within the next 
2 months for further discussions with 
companies expressing an interest in the 
proposal. Interested firms are invited to 
correspond, in English or German, with 
Mr. Trippi at 4 Stuckishausstrasse, 
Bern, Neubrueck, Switzerland. 
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Industrial Property 
For Sale in Germany 


Industrial property, now untenanted, 
is offered for sale to a U. S. firm in- 
terested in establishing manufacturing 
operations in Germany. 


The property consists of an office 
building, a factory, and a canteen 
building, located at Rethen, near Han- 
nover. About 1 million German marks 
is being asked (1 mark=US$0.238). 

Formerly utilized for manufacturing 
perambulators and metalware, the plant 
is said to be suitable for the manufac- 
ture of machinery, metal processing, 
and/or an electrotechnical enterprise. 

Covering an area of approximately 
8,000 square meters, the property has 
its own power and water supply, cen- 
tral heating system, etc. The Rethen 
area reportedly has adequate labor, 
and good transportation and other fa- 
cilities, Adjacent land of approximately 
65,000 square meters could be made 
available for further expansion, if re- 
quired. 


Further details concerning the prop- 
erty, including a photograph, are avail- 
able for review on loan from the Invest- 
ment Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
terested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond with the Deutsche Gewerbe- und 
Landkredit Bank A. G., Schanenburger- 
strasse 44, Hamburg, Germany, atten- 
tion, Director Haertig. 


Netherlands Alarm Clock 
Inventor Offers Patent 


P. T. Ch. Sierhuis, Netherlands in- 
ventor and proprietor of Handelson- 
derneming v/h Gebr. Bertrams, watch 
and clock importers, is offering his in- 
vention of a new type alarm clock to 
a U. S. manufacturer under a licensing 
agreement. 

The new alarm clock invention is said 
to be more effective for awakening 
purposes than standard types. In shut- 
ting off the control after the first ring, 
according to the inventor, the Sierhuis 
alarm clock will ring again after 5 
minutes and continue to ring 4 more 
times at 5-minute intervals, even though 
the shut-off knob on top is again de- 
pressed. The alarm can only be locked 
permanently by a control on. back of 
the clock, 

This invention reportedly has been 
patented in the Netherlands, and ap- 
plication has been made for a U. S. 
patent, 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Mrs Sierhuis at the firm’s 
address, 245 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, 
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Danish Concern Wants 
Patents, Know-How 


Patents, processes, and technical 
know-how for the manufacture 
under license in Denmark of high- 
velocity, high-pressure, double- 
duct air distribution systems are 
sought by Bardram Luft-Teknik. 
Capital assistance is not required. 

The Danish firm, established in 
1946, manufactures a wide range 
of air-treatment equipment, in- 
cluding air-heating, air-condition- 
ing, air-sterilization, and ventila- 
tion “and dehydration plants for 
institutions, and industrial and 
commercial use. 

Two manufacturing plants are 
maintained by-the firm, one at 
Store Magleby, near Copenhagen, 
the other at Viby, Jutland. A 
staff of approximately 50 persons 
are employed, including tech- 
nically-skilled engineers. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Bardram Luft- 
Teknik, 51 Raadmandsgade, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 


Oneness rrr ron 


Italian Appliance 
Firm to Diversity 


A license to manufacture portable 
electric tools powered with small mo- 
tors, and small household electrical ap- 
pliances is sought by the Italian firm, 
Societa’ Elettromeccanica Tatry. 

Tatry is contemplating an expansion 
and diversification of its current pro- 
duction activities and is interested in 
concluding an arrangement with a U. S. 
firm wishing to manufacture and dis- 
tribute related American lines on the 
Italian market. 

Established in 1953, the firm manu- 
factures. portable electric tools for in- 
dustrial use and small household elec- 
trical appliances. The company’s prod- 
ucts are distributed throughout Italy, 
the middle East and South America, 
according to Guglielmo Raggiotti, presi- 
dent and managing director of Tatry. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Mr. Riggiotti, at the com- 
pany’s address, 1 Via Bontempi, Peru- 
gia, Italy. 


New Zealand... 


(Continued from page 7) 

ask for consultations in the event of 
serious damage to its domestic indus- 
try. The agreement may be terminated 
if the consultations prove to be un- 
satisfactory. The agreement will re- 
main in effect for an initial period of 3 
years, subject thereafter to 3 months’ 
notice of termination by either coun- 
try. 
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Insecticide Market | 
Seen in Mozambique | 


U. S. capital, technical assistance 
and managerial know-how for produc. | 
tion of insecticides from the pyrethrun | 
flower is sought by a Mozambique busi. 
nessman, Argentino Cesar de Lima. Mr, ; 
Lima reportedly holds a license for tie | 
manufacture and sale of insecticides jin 
the Portuguese African colony. +08 

The Mozambique Government has de. | 
creed that at least 25 percent of the | 
market for insecticides must be re-} 
served for products of national manu- 
facture. Mr. Lima seeks capital and 
technical assistance to take advantage 
of this official protection to expand 
pyrethrum flower cultivation, and to 
finance the manufacture of insecticides. 
A good market for the pyrethrum in- 
secticide is reported to exist in Mo. 
zambique’s predominately agricultural 
areas. 

Mr. Lima also has indicated an in- 
terest in developing the pyrethrum 
flower industry on a commercial scale 
for export to the United States, 


Interested firms are invited to cor. 
respond direct with A. C. de Lima, 
P.O. Box 24, Vila Cabral, District of 
Niassa, Mozambique. 


Australian Textile Mill 
Plans Expansion Program 





U. S. technical assistance, know-how, 
and possibly machinery, to expand plant | 
facilities, are sought by Gazelle Fabrics 
Manufacturers, Australian company en- 
gaged in manufacture of knitted piece 
goods and other fabrics. 


Gazelle seeks technical know-how for 
production of fabrics, mostly cotton and 
elastic knitted fabrics. The company 
also wishes to obtain information on 
new developments in this field and, if 
necessary, procure any specialized ma- 
chinery requirements from the American 
investor or licensor. In return, the U. S. 
investor is offered royalty or profit- 
sharing payments, or some other mutu- 
ally satisfactory arrangement. Full 
agreement igs open to further negotia- 
tion. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Gazelle Fabrics Manufac- 
turers, 99-101 Commercial Road, South 
Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. Z 





U. S. exports of crude materials rose 
from $175.5 in June to $184 million in 
July, the Bureau of the Census has 
announced, 

The rise was attributed largely to 
advances in exports of oilseeds, from 
$12.4 million to $18.6 million and un- 
manufactured cotton, from $61.5 million 
to $64.1 million. 
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U. K. Instrument 
Firm Seeks Patents 


y. Tessier Ltd., specializing in the 
manufacture of coil windings and metal 
formers for instruments _and similar 
items, would like to be licensed by a 
U. S. firm to manufacture in England 
miniature and subminiature compon- 
ents, such as relays, solenoids or trans- 
formers, and/or related lines to which 
its facilities can be adapted. 

The firm, contemplating an expansion 
Of plant facilities, is said to be equipped 
for high-precision light press work and 
fine coil winders. 

Tessier is interested in obtaining 
American patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, and in return offers to provide 
royalty payments on all products man- 
ufactured. 

A pamphlet describing the products 
manufactured by the firm is available 
for review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested companies also are invited 
to correspond with V. Tessier Ltd., 395 
Staines Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
England. 


Investment Leads ... 
(Continued from page 25) 

fubes, etc. The program also inclides 
flour milling, fresh and canned fruit 
development, iron and steel rerolling 
mills, hotel construction, and others. 

The Ministry of Economic Planning of 
the Western Region’s Government, which 
together with the Governments of the 
Northern and Eastern Regions and the 
Southern Cameroons form the Federa- 


tion of Nigeria, has indicated it is pre- 
pared to answer in detail any specific 
inquiries from UV. S. investors interested 
in the possibilities for investment in the 
Region. 

American companies contemplating 
investment in Nigeria also may wish to 
obtain a copy of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce publication, Investment in 
Nigeria, a basic handbook for U. S. 
businessmen, available from any U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field Office, 
or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $4. 





Capital Assistance Sought 
For Winery in El Salvador 


Private American capital assistance 
for establishment of a plant to produce 
fruit wines in El Salvador is sought by 
a Salvadoran businessman, Rafael Cuel- 
lar. 


Estimated to cost US$20,000, the pro- 
posed winery would process local fruits. 
Mr. Cuellar projects his initial market 
at 10,000 liters a month. Current local 
production, according to the business- 
man, is only 1,000 liters monthly. 


The proposed site for the winery, 
which is centrally located in the city 
of San Salvador, is owned by Mr. Cuel- 
lar, who also claims 14 years experience 
in this type of business in Guatemala, 
Mexico, and El Salvador. The investor’s 
share in the management of the pro- 
posed enterprise is open to negotiation. 

For additional details, interested par- 
ties are invited to correspond direct 
with Rafael Cuellar, 33 Calle Oriente 
bis 711, San Salvador, El Salvador, 
ae 
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Doing Business With 


Two BFC handbooks covering 


economic factors 
market characteristics 
trade controls 
shipping requirements 
investment policy 
business organization 
other essentials 


< 45 cents each >» 


Available from Department of Commerce Field Offices or from 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Australia Surveys 
Manufacturing Field 


The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has completed its half-yearly 
publication entitled, “Survey of Manu- 
facturing Activity in Australia,”’ 

Based on an investigation fn the key 
manufacturing industries throughout 
the Commonwealth, the report will be 
of value to American companies con- 
sidering establishment of manufactur- 
ing facilities, and/or investing and trad- 
ing in Australia. 

The publication is 2 study of the 
investment opportunities and _ invest- 
ment potential of certain basic indus- 
tries. Information is provided on selec- 
tive industries, covering processed 
materials—alkalis, building materials, 
chemical fertilizers, containers, ferrous 
and nonferrous metals, paints, plastic 
materials, Portland cement, pulp, paper, 
and paperboard; plant equipment and 
machinery; durable consumer goods; 
nondurable goods and similar items. 

Included in the survey report in addi- 
tion Yo information on expansion “of 
manufacturing industries in Australia, 
are current trends, production and de- 
mand, proposed expansion of existing 
industries, investment potential for 
new industries, increase in employment, 
etc. 

Copies of the publication are avail- 
able for review in any Department of 
Commerce Field Office or in the Invest- 
ment Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





U.K. Firm Seeks Licensor 
For Radio, TV Equipment 


J. V. Radio & Television Ltd., English 
manufacturer of electrical control 
panels, radio and television receivers, 
amplifiers, etc., wishes to expand and 


-diversify production to include related 


American lines to equipment. 


The firm is particularly interested in 
manufacturing radio and television ap- 
paratus in the United Kingdom to Amer- 
ican specifications. For this purpose, 
the company seeks the technical services 
of an American firm experienced in this 
field. In return, the U. S. licensor is 
offered stock in the company. 


A pamphlet illustrating some of the 
products manufactured by the English 
firm is available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Interested firms also are 
invited to correspond with J. V. Radio 
& Television Ltd., Brunswick Works, 
Brunswick Road, Cattedown, Plymouth, 
Devon, England. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
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Transatlantic Jet Service To Be Inaugurated 


The first scheduled transatlantic jet 
service will be inaugurated by Pan 
American. World Airways with daily 
flights between; New York, Paris, and 
Rome on October 26, according to an an- 
nouncement by the airline. 


The flights, to be operated with 
Boeing 707 jet clippers, will cut the 
flying time between New York and Paris 
to 7 hours, reducing by 4 hours and 35 
minutes the scheduled time of the 
fastest piston-engined aircraft, the 
DC-7C. Daily jet clipper flights between 
New York and London will start on 
November 16. 


Pan American’s Paris-bound flights 
will depart from Idlewild at 7 p.m. and 
arrive at Le Bourget airport in Paris 
the next morning at 8 a.m., Paris local 
time, and Rome at 11:20 am. The 
return flights will depart from Rome 
at 3 p.m., arrive at Paris an hour and 
55 minutes later; they will depart from 
Paris for New York at 6 p.m., arriving 
at Idlewild at 9:25 p.m, the same 
evening. P 

The airline’s London-bound | flights 
will depart from Idlewild at 10 a.m. 
and arrive at London at 9:35 p.m. that 
night. The return flights will depart 
from London at 11 a.m. and arrive at 
Idlewild at 2:45 p.m. the same day. 

Pan American will offer both de luxe 
president special and economy service on 
the 575 mile-per-hour jet clippers with 
no increase in fares. The roundtrip 


economy fare between New York and 
Paris is $489.60; between New York and 
Rome, $591.50. The New York-London 
economy fare is $453.60. 


The number of de luxe and economy 
accommodations may vary to meet the 
demand but the first Paris-bound flights 
are expected to carry 32 first-class 
passengers and 89 economy passengers. 
Total capacity of the 707 in an all- 
economy configuration is 165. 


The jet clippers which will be put in 
operation on October 26 are part of a 
total order of 23 Boeing jet aircraft, 
the first 6 of which will be delivered 
before the end of the year. Delivery 
of the remaining 17, the long-range 
intercontinental version, will begin next 
summer. Pan Am also has on order 
21 DC-8’s. Delivery of these is expected 
to begin in 1959. 

The daily frequency of Pan Am’s jet 
clipper flights to Paris will mean that 
the airline will be offering de luxe serv- 
ice every day across the Atlantic, and 
when on November 16 the jet clipper 
flights start to London, the airline will 
have twice-daily transatlantic de luxe 
service. 

Tourist income in Denmark during 
1958 is estimated at 500 million Danish 
kroner (1 kroner=US$0.145), an _ in- 
crease over 1957 of 45 million kroner, 
according to the Danish Tourist Asso- 
ciation.—U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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Ore Harbor To Be | 
Built in Greenland 


A final agreement for the constrye. | 
tion of an ore harbor in Greenland has | 
been reached between the Atlantic Ores 
Co. and Danish officials. 


These facilities are to be used for | 
the shipment of iron ore from the large } 
deposits in Ungava Bay in Northern 
Canada, ice free only a few months of | 
the year. The iron ore is to be stockpiled | 
at the Greenland harbor and, since the 
latter would be ice free all year, the 
ore can be shipped from this point tp | 
European and American destinations on | 
a year-round basis. 


One of the greatest obstacles in work. 
ing out this arrangement was determi- 
nation of the rent to be paid to Den. 
mark for use of the site, finally settled 
at 65 ore (US$0.0942) per ton on all 
ore passing through the Greenland port. 
Rype-oen on Ptarmigan Island near God- 
thaab has been chosen as the location 
for the ore harbor. The Ungava Iron 
Ore Co. will form a Danish company 
and will invest about 26 million dollars 
in constructing the harbor and the nee- 
essary facilities, 


; 
' 


The agreement calls for the employ- 
ment of Danish construction companies 
and workers to carry out the plans. It 
is estimated that the project will not 
be completed until 1963/64 and will be 
capable of handling about 10 million 
tons of iron ore a year when operating 
at full capacity.—U. S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 


Afghan Transit Traffic 
Regulated by Pakistan 


New regulations affecting the move 
ment of freight in transit to and from 
Afghanistan have been issued by the 
Pakistan Minister of Commerce ani 
Industries. 

These regulations, established as the 
result of the recently concluded Pakis- 
tan-Afghan transit agreement, are ex 
pected to ease many of the adminis 
trative difficulties which have impeded 
Afghan transit traffic. 

The new regulations include the fol 
lowing provisions: Revised invoice 
forms specifically designed for Afghan 
transit traffic; shipment of goods, i 
sofar as possible, in sealed railroad cars; 
and special transit sheds and open stor 
age spaces set aside and identified for 
handling transit goods for Afghanistan 
at the Port of Karachi, as well as a 
the Peshawar and Chaman rail heads 
Goods in transit will be sealed—duly 
free—in the special designated sheds 
and will move under administrative co} 
trol and supervision of the customs and 
railway authorities—U. S. Embassy, 
Karachi, 
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South India Plans 
Super Power Grid 


A plan for the super power grid for 
India’s southern region—consisting of 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, and 
Mysore States—is to be formulated soon 
by the Indian Government's Central 
Water and Power Commission (CWPC). 

The state governments are to furnish 
the CWPC with details, such as loca- 
tion and capacity of the existirlg power 
stations, places where power could be 
tapped, and the amount of power avail- 
able for tapping. Upon receipt of the 
data, CWPC will draw up a plan for 
the common grid. 

Madras is planning to purchase addi- 
tional power from adjacent Kerala and 
Andhra Pradesh States. Madras has 
decided to take 5,000 kilowatts at Thuk- 
kalay, offered by Kerala State, in addi- 
tion to the present supply of 5,000 kilo- 
watts at Shencottah. Madras will ask 
Kerala for another 5,000 kilowatts from 
Palghat. There are no transmission lines 
for distribution of power from Thuk- 
kalay to the Madras State areas. There 
is a power line to supply Kanyakumari 
district in which no restrictions were 
placed on power supply despite the 
power cut imposed in other regions of 
Madras during the last summer because 
of an inadequate amount of water in 
the reservoirs supplying the hydroelec- 
tric plants. 

Vellore in Madras State is now get- 
ting a 2,000-kilowatt supply of power 
from the Andhra grid. Another line will 
be constructed from Vellore to the bor- 
der of Andhra Pradesh in order to in- 
crease this supply to 5,000 kilowatts. 
On the whole Madras State is deficient 
in power supply; Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala on the other hand have surplus 
power which could be used in the Mad- 
ras State —U. S. Consulate, Madras. 





A plan for continued work on the 

national electrification program in El 
Salvador has been submitted to the 
Government by the Comision Ejecutiva 
Hidroelectrica de Rio Lempa—Lempa 
River Hydroelectric Executive Commis- 
sion (CEL). 

The addition of a fourth generator 
to the 5th-of-November dam project is 
proposed raising the total rated power 
from 45,000 kilowatts to 60,000 kilo- 
watts——U, S. Embassy, San Salvador. 


U. 8. exports of domestic merchandise 
(excluding military) in July were 
Valued at $1,276.3 million, the Bureau 
of the Census reports. 


This represents a decline of about 2 
Percent less than the $1,297.2 million 
teported in June and about 14 percent 
less than the $1,489.3 million reported 
in July 1957, 
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Malaya To Expand Power Supply 


A loan equivalent to US$35.6 million for the Cameron Highlands 
hydroelectric project in the Federation of Malaya has been announced 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The project will increase the electric power supply of the national 
network which at present serves the capital, Kuala Lumpur, and the 
States of Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Malacca. Additional power is 
urgently needed in the area to satisfy a rapid increase in industrial 
and other demand, and also will make possible the extension of the 


network to other areas. 


The loan was made to the Central 
Electricity Board (C.E.B.), the stat- 
utory authority established by the Fed- 
eration Gavernment to operate federal 
powerplants and fhe distribution system 
and to regulate electricity suplies gen- 
erally in the Federation. C.E.B. is the 
largest distributor of power in the Fed- 
eration, serving two-thirds of all power 
users. The powerplants being built with 
the help of the Bank loan will have a 
capacity of 79,300 kilowatts and will in- 
crease the capacity of C.E.B.’s central 
network by about 50 percent. 


Living standards in the Federation of 
Malaya are among the highest in Asia. 
In the Federation as a whole, the 
demand for power has been growing at 
the rate of 7%4 percent annually; the 
tin industry accounts for two-thirds of 
total sales, and other industrial and 
commercial consumers for nearly one- 
sixth. The tin industry will continue to 
be the largest consumer of electricity. 
However, electricity consumption by 
other users is rising rapidly, particularly 
in the area served by C.E.B. where total 
demand for power has been rising at a 
rate of about 15 percent because of the 
expansion of commerce and industry. 

The project for which the Bank’s 
loan was made is the first in a series 
of hydroelectric developments the C.E.B. 
is planning to build to take advantage 
of abundant rainfall and mountainous 
terrain, and to compensate in some mea- 
sure for the lack of fuel resources in 
Malaya. The project, comprising the 
first stage of a scheme to develop the 
power potential of a group of streams 
on the Cameron Highlands plateau 
about 100 miles north of Kuala Lumpur, 
consists of works to bring together the 
waters of four rivers on the plateau 
and to use the hydraulic head of about 
2,000 feet thus developed in two power 
stations, ultimately discharging the out- 
fall into the Batang Padang river. An 
intermediate power station with’ 4,300 
kilowatts of capacity will be built> at 
Habu, and a_ 75,000-kilowatt under- 
ground power station will be built at 
Jor. 

The total cost of the first stage of 
the Cameron Highlands project is esti- 
mated at the equivalent of US$51.2 mil- 
lion. The Bank’s loan equivalent to 





US$35.6 million will cover the foreign- 
exchange requirements. 


Contracts for the Cameron Highlands 
project are being placed through inter- 
national tender. Work is expected to 
begin early in 1959 and to be completed 
in 1964. 


Mombasa-Persian Gulf Cargo 
Service To Be Inaugurated 


An arrangement under which a regular 
6-week cargo service will operate direct- 
ly between Mombasa in Kenya and 
Persian Gulf ports has been concluded 
by Dodwell & Co. (East Africa), Ltd., 
and the Royal Packet Navigation Co. 
(K.P.M.). The service, expected to begin 
before October 1, will be operated by the 
Waimgapoe (2,813 tons) in Singapore. 
Ports of call will include Muscat, Dubai, 
Bahrein, Khorramshahr, and Basra. 


The Waimgapoe, able to carry live- 
stock as well as deck and general cargo, 
also will have considerable refrigerated 
space for fresh farm produce from 
Kenya and will have accommodation for 
about 12 passengers. Cargo from the 
Persian Gulf reportedly will include 
bitumen, dates, dried fruit, and nuts. 

The first voyage is to be primarily a 
sales undertaking for Kenya business- 
men. In the past they have had difficulty 





visiting’ the Persian Gulf area as fre- 


quently there were no hotel accom- 
modations and visas were hard to 
obtain. Businessmen now may remain 
on board after arriving in the Persian 
Gulf area and arrange their sales from 
this point, if necessary.—U. S. Consu- 
late, Nairobi. 





Construction of a new power station 
in the northern part of Natal is planned 
by the Electricity Supply Commission 
of the Union of South Africa. The cost 
is estimated at £27 million (US$76 mil- 
lion).—U. S. Embassy, Pretoria. 





A large hydroelectric generating plant 
on Chile’s Rapel River will be built by 
Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, S. A. 
of Santiago. 


Construction of: the new installation, 
with up to 300,000 kilowatts, will begin 


this year. It will take about 8 years to 
finish. 
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U. K. Lifts ese 
(Continued from page 6) 


Foundry and diecasting machinery 
equipment. 

Fruit grading machines. 

Fuel ay making machines. 

Fuel oil filters, other than in motor vehicles, 
ships, boats, or aircraft. 

Garment wy and mattress making mach- 
inery, other than for domestic purposes. 
Glass making and glass working machinery. 

Grain milling machinery. 

Hat making machines. 

Hat blocks. 

Hydraulic machinery. 

Ink, paint; and varnish making machinery. 

Internal combustion engines, other than in 
aircraft. 

Laundering and dry cleaning machinery, 
other than for domestic purposes. 

Lifting, hauling, «and transporting mach- 
inery: 

Capstans. 

Electromagnets, 

Escalators. 

Jacks. 

Lift clamps, grapples, and lifting hooks. 
Lifts. 

Stackers. 

Telphers. 

Transporters. 

Winding skips. 

Lubricating equipment, mechanical. 

Machinery fer making fishing, agricultural, 
and similar netting, and accessories. 

Machine tools for metal, wire or woodwork- 
ing, excluding diamond dies. 

Match making machinery. o 

Mechanical handling equipment: 

Angledozers. 

Bulldozers. 
Cableway 
Conveyors, 
Dumpers. 
Earth scrapers. 

Elevators. 

Excavators. 

Graders and levellers. 

Shovel-loaders. 

Snow ploughs. 

Mining machinery, including agitating, 
crushing, grinding, separating, screening, 
sifting, sorting, and washing machinery. 

Mould making machines for cement and 
concrete. 

Office machinery: 

Accounting, bookkeeping, 
pees machines. 
Adding and listing machines. 

Addressing machines. 

Calculating machines. 

Cheque writing machines, 
Coin-sorting machines. 

Counting and. wrapping machines. 
Dictating machines. 
Duplicators (stencil and 
Folding machines. 
Letter-opening and sealing machines. 
Photoprinters. 

Postage franking machines. 

Punched card machines. 

Signing machines. 

Stamp affixing machines. 

Typewriters, electric and others. 

Outboard motors. 

Oxygen decompression and distribution plant. 

Oxy-town gas flame hardening machines. 


and 


dragline excavators. 


billing, and 


spirit). 


Packaging, etc., machinery: 
Bottling, capping and bottle washing 
machinery. 
Filling, closing and packaging machin- 


ery 

Labelling machinery. 

Wrapping machinery. 

Any combination of the above machines, 
with or without automatic weighing 
devices. 

Paper, board, and pulp making machinery. 

Paper and board converting machinery. 

Plantation machinery. 

Plastic coating machines. 

Portable power tools. 

Pottery machinery. 

Printers’ and bookbinders’ 
plant. 

Railway signalling equipment. 

Refuse disposal units, other than for domes- 
tic purposes. 

Road-making plant: 

Asphalt plant. 

Macadam plant, 

Rammers. 

Rippers. 

Rollers. 

Rooters. 

Tar coating plant. 

Rolling Mill machinery. 

Rubber and plastic working machinery. 
Sand and shot-blasting equipment. 
Sewing machine needles. 


machinery and 
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Sewing machines, other than for domestic 
purposes. 

Slide fastener making machines. 

Soap making machinery. 

Sock and stocking repairing machines and 
accessories. 

Soil pot making machinery. 

Spraying equipment other than toilet 
quisites. 

Steam engines, reciprocating. 
Stone-working machinery, including break- 
ing, crushing, and grinding machinery. 

Sugar making and refining machinery. 

Tabletting machinery. 

Tanning and leather working machinery. 

Tensioning machines for tightening wire 
cages. 

Textile machinery and accessories other than 
for domestic purposes. 

Tobacco processing machinery. 

Tufting machines. 

Turbines, gas, steam and water. 

Water purification and softening and sew- 
age treatment plant, other than for do- 
mestic purposes, 

Water wheels. 

Weighbridges. 

Weighing machines other than precision bal- 

ances and other than for domestic purposes. 

Wheel grinding, truing, and dréssing ma- 
chines. 

Windmills. 


Machinery accessories, 
toys. 


Ball and roller bearings. 

Balls, steel. 

Belting of all types 

Belt fasteners. 

Chains, steel transmission. 

Gears, including variable 
tion gear units, other 
vehicles. 

Grinding wheels, 


re- 


not including 


speed and reduc- 
than in motor 


discs and segments. 


Paper machine wires. 

Plummer blocks. 

Metal manufactures. 

Boilers, steam; fuel economisers, pre-heat- 
ers, super-heaters and mechanical stokers, 
and parts, other than for domestic pur- 
poses 

Bolts, whether threaded or not, bolt ends, 
set screws and screw studs, and other 
screws for metal, and nuts, whether tap- 
ped or not. 


Cable clips. 
Cotter, grooved and taper pins. 
Fuel oil burners, other than for domestic 
purposes. 
Furnaces and parts thereof, other than for 
domestic purposes. 
Iron and steel (including alloy steel) man. 
ufactures: 
Castings except: 
(a) Anchors. 
(b) Chain and chain cable of materia) 
under 1 inch in diameter. 
Chain and chain cable, cast, forged op 
welded, of a’diameter of not less thay 
1 inch. 
Forgings, except chain and chain cable 
of material less than 1 inch in diameter 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars, fabri- 


cated. 
Pit props. 
Plates and sheets, coated. 
Milk churns. 
Nails, rivets, tacks, and staples, excluding 
staples used in stationery stapling mg. 
chines. 


Pallets of metal for fork lift trucks. 


Safes, other than for domestic purposes, 

Screws for wood, including screw hooks, 
screw rings and screw knobs. 

Springs other than watch springs. 


Strong room doors. 
Tubes, collapsible. 
Washers. 


Tools, implements and abrasive mater. 
jals, not including toys. 


Abrasive cloths and papers. 

Agriculture implements and parts. 

Engineers’ tools (including gauges, meagur. 
ing instruments, and cutting and forming 
tools for use with machine tools or portable 
power tools) and parts, excluding diamond 
ies. 

Hand or bench tools, and parts, other than 
cutlery, spoons, forks and toilet requisites, 

Tool handles and parts. 


Vehicles etc. not including toys. 


Carts and wagons (farm, liquid manure, 
water), animal or tractor drawn and parts. 

Railway wagon shunting machines. 

Tractors, track laying or wheeled, and parts, 

Trucks, industrial, of types used in factor- 
ies, warehouses, railway’ stations and 
docks, whether mechanically propelled or 
not, but not including road vehicles; parts 
of such trucks. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





WS. Mission Readies 
For Tour of India 


The first of a series of four U. S. 
trade exhibits and trade missions 
planned for India over the next 2 

is scheduled this fall for New 

Delhi, The three additional exhibits and 
missions are proposed for Calcutta in 
the spring of 1959, Bombay, in the fall 
of 1959, and Madras in the spring of 
1960. 

Theme of the exhibits is “The Place 
of Small Private Enterprise in a Deve- 
joping Economy.” Each exhibit will 
consist of a series of small shops equip- 
ped to produce specific types of pro- 
ducts or perform a service. Some of 
the shops in the exhibit will actually 
be in operation producing finished pro- 
ducts. The exhibit to be shown at New 
Delhi December 10-January 10 will in- 
clude equipment to produce metal desk 
parts, solar furnaces and other sheet 
metal items, machine tool parts, furni- 


ture, ice cream and jewelry. Service 
demonstrations will include an are 
welding unit, an- automobile repair 


shop and a clothing dry-cleaning shop. 
Members of the six-man mission to 
New Delhi have been carefully selected 
on the basis of their ability to consult 
with local Government officials and 
businessmen on the kinds of production, 
marketing, and financial problems they 


are encountering. 


Businessmen voluntarily serving on 
the mission are: Wallace E. Carroll, 
president and treasurer, American Gage 
and Machine Co., Chicago, Ill., a prom- 
inent member of the tool and die in- 
dustry; Herbert Harig, president, Harig 
Manufacturing Corp., Niles, Ill, also 


' prominent in the tool and die industry; 


Frederic W. Deisroth, president; P. Deis- 
roth Sons, Hazleton, Pa., operator of a 
lumber of department and appliance 
stores; George J. Kuehnle, Jr., vice 
president, Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co, Cincinnati, Ohio, an _ industrial 
development expert; and William F. 
Huck, Los Angeles, Calif., former vice 
president, Bank of America and pres- 
ently financial consultant to a number 
of U. S. firms. The sixth member and 
leader of the mission is Nathaniel 
Knowles, Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 

Prior to the opening of the exhibit, 
the mission will make a 30-day tour of 
anumber of cities in the New Delhi 
afea where it will meet with Indian 
groups or for individual consultation on 
questions concerning development of 
IMernational trade and production of 
Preducts for domestic consumption or 
export. It is anticipated that many of 
these businessmen and local Govern- 
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Interested in Developing 
Your Business in India? 


The Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
invites U, S. business firms to supply 
information regarding their interest 
in developing business realtionships 
with Indian firms either through 
direct imvestment of capital equip- 
ment, know-how, or licensing of U. S. 
patents or processes for production, 
as well as through purchase of Indian 
supplies. 

This information will then be 
carried direct to interested Indian 
businessmen by the U. S. trade mis- 
sion which will be promoting U.S.- 
India business relations in the New 
Delhi area from November 10 to 
January 10. 

Interested firms should send the 
following information in triplicate to 
the Trade Missions Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
B. &. 


@ A description of the type of 


business or products which the firm 
wishes to introduce or purchase in 
the Indian market. 

@ Whether the firm would consider 
a joint venture with a qualified Indian 
firm, such as providing machinery, 
know-how, or capital. 

@ Whether the firm would consider 
licensing a qualified Indian company 
to produce its products in India. 

@ Whether the firm would consider 
extending long term credits on pro- 
duction equipment for Indian firms of 
good credit rating but which are un- 
able to obtain dollar exchange at the 
present time. 

@ Whether the firm is interested 
in locating sources of supply for 
products materials, or services either 
for direct purchases or to act as 
agent. 

@ If the U. S. firm can arrange to 
use local- Indian currency in payment 
for-U. S. exports, this information 
also would be helpful to the mission. 


PRAPRAAPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPSPPPPPPP PPP PPP AAA PAPRAPRAPAPPPP AAAS 


ment officials concerned with industrial 
development will later attend the ex- 
hibit in New Delhi and continue to 
seek solutions to their problems in fur- 
ther conferences with mission members. 


India Eager To Speed 
Industrialization 


India is vitally interested in speed- 
ing up its industrialization but faces a 
tremendous foreign exchange problem 
in importing production goods to carry 
out its 5-year development plan. Al- 
though the plan provides for a number 
of large scale operations, some of which 
will be State controlled, recognition is 
given to the need for private initiative 
in developing many industries—both 
large and small. The mission and ex- 
hibit are designed to facilitate India’s 
induStrial development plans and to 
expand U. S. private trade and invest- 
ment in this rapidly developing coun- 
try. 

While on tour and at the exhibit, the 
mission expects to receive many in- 
quiries from Indian firms concerning 
trade with the United States and pos- 
sible investment or licensing opportun- 
ities. Indian firms which appear to be 
qualified to carry out their proposed 
plans will be invited to correspond with 
one or more U. S. firms engaged in the 
type of business involved. 


Pacific Fair Set To Spur 
Industrial Development 


Having as its purpose the promotion 
of the industrial development of Peru 
and other nearby Pacific coast coun- 
tries, the First Pacific International 


Trade Fair (Feria Internacional del 
Pacifico) will be staged at Lima, Octo- 
ber 1-18, 1959. é 

\ Foreign countries are being invited 
to participate officially through the ex- 
hibition of one or more machinery and 
industrial equipment displays. The fair’s 
sponsors recommend the dispiay of dy- 
namic exhibits and display of machinery 
in operation. 

All countries with which Peru has 
diplomatic relations have been. invited 
to participate. Although it is now pre- 
mature to estimate how many couh- 
tries will participate in the fair, the 
sponsors state that 12 countries have 
officially or semiofficially shown inter- 
est in displaying. 

Exhibited goods will be distributed 
according to industrial groupings, Coun- 
tries participating officially, however, 
may exhibit in national pavilions. Ex- 
hibitors may sell goods displayed at 
the fairgrounds but those goods may 
be removed only after the official clos- 
ing date of the fair. The retail sale 
of goods for immediate removal is to 
be prohibited. 
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U.S. Firms Again Lead Foreign Exhibitors 
At 13th Mediterranean Fair in Palermo 


The United States, with 54 exhibitors, again headed the list of for- 
eign countries represented at the 13th Mediterranean Fair held in 


Palermo, Sicily, May 31-June 15. 


Other foreign exhibitors included 36 from West Germany, 20 from 
Great Britain, 7 from France, 4 from Austria, 3 each from Switzerland, 
Canada, and Japan, 2 each from Belgium and Denmark, and 1 from 
Portugal, Sweden, and Tunisia, respectively. ~ 


The total number of foreign exhibitors 
was 137; Italian firms represented at 
the fair totaled 1,060. 

Unlike last year, when it rained con- 
sistently for several days during the 
period of the fair, the weather this year 
was ideal. The official total attendance 
was 506,269. 


_ Soviet Bloc Nations Participate 


This year, for the first time, Soviet 
bloc nations participated in the Medi- 
terranean Fair. Albania displayed handi- 
craft articles and agricultural products. 
Rumania had an exhibit of handicraft 
articles and a trade information center. 
The Rumanian exhibit was modest and 
well designed. 

Albania and Rumania have signified 
their intention of participating next year 
on a larger scale, according to the sec- 
retary general of the fair. Rumania re- 
portedly is interested in having an entire 
pavilion at its disposal to exhibit Ru- 
manian manufactures and to accommo- 
date a trade mission. Albania plans on 
having a larger exhibit as well as a 
trade information center, Interest on the 
part of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union in participation in 1959 was also 
reported. 

From a commercial standpoint, the 
fair is considered to have been success- 
ful, with the volume of business trans- 
acted probably exceeding 5 billion lire, 
or US$8 million. The fair management 
again had to turn down potential ex- 
hibitors because of space limitations. 

Copies of the official catalog and of a 
dispatch prepared on the fair by the 
U. S. Consulate at Palermo are available 
on a loan basis from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.—U. S. Consulate, 
Palermo, 





U. §. Firms Invited To Display 
Alcoholic Products in France 


American producers and distillers of 
patented and commercial brands of 
wines and liquors are invited to send 
sample products for display at the World 
Exposition of Wines and Liquors. 

The permanent summer exposition 
which opened in July and continued 
through September, is organized by a 
manufacturer of the French aperitif 
Pastis and is housed in a pavilion on 
the island of Bendor situated off the 
coast of Bandol in Southern France. 

The present display comprises some 
4,000 bottles of wines and liquors half 
of which are of French origin and the 
other half representing 25 nations of 
the world, including a number of iron 
curtain countries—the. Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia and communist China. 
The U. S. display consists of 10 bottles 
of bourbon, although exhibit space ig 
available for an additional 200 bottles 
of U. S. products. For exhibition pur- 
poses and customs exemption, only one 
sample of each product will be ac- 
cepted. 


Open to the public each summer 
season, some 300,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to see the exhibition each year. 

The Exposition Universelle des Vins 
et Spiritueux, 2 rue Berthelot, Marseille 
14, France, to whom preducts should be 
sent, will provide detailed information 
on the procedure for submitting samples. 

An informational kit giving shipping 
instructions and a descriptive booklet 
of the Island of Bendor are available, 
on loan, from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





U. S$. Business 
Participation in 
TRADE FAIRS ABROAD 





Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices 


A BFC booklet giving background 
information . .. a list of recurring 
fairs and exhibitions .. . reports 
from some American firms that 
have participated. 


15 


and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Atlantic City Soft Drink | 
Show Promises To Be Sellout 


More than 230 exhibitors have ge. 
served space for the coming Interna. 
tional Soft Drink Industry Exposition | 
in Atlantic. City, November 17-20, which | 


promises to be a sellout, according te | 


the sponsoring’ organization, American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
(ABCB). 


The Exposition will be held in eon. 
junction with ABCB’s 40th annual eon. 
vention. | 

This year’s exposition is expected to: | 
draw thousands of industry members 
and guests from all parts of the nation, 
who will be on the lookout for innova. 
tions in products and services developed | 
for the profitable manufacture, sale 
and distribution of their product. Dur. 
ing past events bottlers from all parts 
of the world—Mexico, Canada, Israel, 
Sweden, Germany, England, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and other countries—have at. 
tended. , 

The 1958 Exposition-Convention prom- 
ises to be an “eye-opener” into the fast 
moving electronic-atomic age, with ma- 
chinery and other services geared to in- 
creasingly fast automatic production, 

Convention Hall will be occupied with 
displays of the latest in machinery, 
packaging materials, materials han- 
dling equipment, vending and cooling 
units, cleaning supplies, trucks, adver- 
tising and insurance service plans, and 
many other products and services, 


“Four Decades of Progress” in the 
soft drink industry will be reviewed 
by delegates to the 40th annual con- 
vention. This event will point up the 
progress of the industry since the early 
post World War I years. Per capita 
consumption of soft drinks reportedly 
has jumped over 500 percent in the past 
40 years. With the growing population, 
and automation on the production line, 


eEaREy E 


volume is expected to show greater and ' 


faster increases during the next half 
century. 

International visitors will be given an 
official welcome at the opening session 
of the convention. Reservations for 
hotel accommodations are now being 
filled. 

Further information on the 1958 Ex- 
position-Convention as well as regis 
tration forms may be obtained from the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Economic Conditions ... 


(Continued from page 3) 
and other items which were not. im- 
mediate necessities. Sales of agricul- 
tural and industrial equipment and 
materials were maintained at satisfat- 
tory levels, and the market for air-condi- 
tioning, freezing, and refrigeration 
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equipment increased. 
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Attendance Heavy at 
London Radio Show 


Oversea visitors, numbering 5,740 
from more than 120 countries, attended 
the 25th National Radio Show held at 
Earl’s Court, London, August 27- 
September 6. Total attendance for the 
10-day show reached 326,826. 

Commercial exhibitors totaled 160, 37 
of which were manufacturers of radio 
and television receivers; 45 firms, includ- 
ing producers of high-fidelity equipment, 
had sound-proof rooms for demonstra- 
tions. 

Radio sets on display indicated that 
manufacturers were not in position to 
offer equipment embodying any signifi- 
cant technical advances over last year’s 
models. More automobile radios were 
shown, including several transistorized 
versions. A great variety of small _bat- 
tery and mains portable receivers were 

ed, the cheapest being about $30. 
Transistorized portables are, however, 
still more expensive than their tubed 
counterparts. 


No Revolutionary Changes 


Most of the television receivers 
showed refinements in detail rather than 
revolutionary changes. One set, for ex- 
ample, has four push-buttons for inter- 
channel switching. Another receiver, 
with a 21-inch screen, makes use of 
printed circuits. The 17-inch screen still 
is the most favored, having increased 
its popularity ever both the 14- and 21- 
inch units. 

The main change noted was the reduc- 





Investment Incentives ... 


(Continued from page 5) 
Among principal tax concessions avail- 
able are exemption from income tax on 
profits of new enterprises for a period 
of 5 years; exemption from the corpora- 
tion tax on dividends received from an 
Indian subsidiary engaged in one of 
certain specified manufacturing activi- 
ties; 25-percent development rebate on 
all new plant and machinery, in addition 
to usual depreciation allowances; 5-year 
exemption from wealth tax for new 
enterprises; exemption from taxation on 


, income earned by foreign technicians. 


Copies of the complete statement 
may be obtained from the Far Eastern 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Of interest also may be a copy of a 
new Department publication entitled 
‘Establishing a Business in India,” 
World Trade Information Service series, 
part I, -No. 58-60. This pamphlet may be 

from the nearest Department 
of Commerce Field Office or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, for 10 cents. 
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tion in cabinet size, Various design 
changes reportedly contributed to this 
development, one being the general use 
of a cathode-ray tube in which the 
electron beam sweeps through 90 
degrees. 


Features of this year’s show were the. 


large amount of space given to audio 
equipment and the _ introduction. of 
stereophonic reproducers by several 
manufacturers. Most manufacturers dis- 
played stereoradiograms and _ record- 
players while many normal record 
players and radiograms were also equip- 
ped to receive additional equipment to 
convert them for stereophonic sound. 


Copies of the official catalog, which 
includes a list of exhibitors, and of a 
four-page supplement by the London 
Times on the exhibition are available 
for loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Publishing Industry 
To Exhibit in Milan 


Italian sponsors of the International 
Show and Congress of the Printing, 
Publishing, and Paper Industries have 
scheduled these two events for October 
3-11, 1959, in Milan, according to the 
U. S. Consulate General in that city. 


This exposition, known locally as GEC, 
is held irregularly in Western Europe at 
approximately 2-year intervals. Its last 
presentation reportedly was merged with 
the similar German national exhibition, 
mounted at Duesseldorf earlier in 1958. 
The Milan edition is being planned by a 
special committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the printing, publishing, 
papermaking, and chemicals industries. 
The committee has no representative in 
the United States. 

The GEC Show, which will have as its 
theme the history of paper, will be 
organized in the following sections: 
Engraving and printing machinery; 
paper-mill and wrapping machinery; re- 
lated equipment; presses and other 
reproduction systems; type and _ ink; 
paper, cardboard, plastics, and deriva- 
tives; graphic arts display; publishing, 
advertising, newspapers, and magazines; 
and a special historical display. 

Among the countries which will be 
represented by private firms will be the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, and West Germany. State ex- 
hibits from East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia also are scheduled. Several 
U. S. firms are said to be intending to 
participate through their Italian agents. 

During the course of the GEC Show, 
conferences of editors, publishers, paper 
manufacturers, and producers of related 
machinery will be scheduled. 


Copies of the show’s rules and regu- 
lations, and other illustrative material, 





FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


“TRADE FAIR 
BRIEFS 





. Three Sydney, Australia, fairs have 
been announced by Industrial Public 
Relations Service. 


The Sydney Homes Exhibition, June 
19-27, 1959; The Sydney Industries Fair, 
July 17-25, 1959; and The Sydney Engi- 
neering Exhibition, July 18-23, 1960. 


American firms interested in exhibit- 
ing should write to Industrial Public 
Relations Service (N.S.W.) Pty. Ltd., 
G.P.O. Box 4962, Sydney, Australia.— 
U. S. Consulate General, Sydney. 





Organizers of Rotterdam’s Vegetable 
and Fruit Exhibit being held October 
6-9 intend to establish the exhibit as 
an annual event, the U. S. Consulate 
General at Rotterdam reports. Com- 
pared with the 1957 exhibit, subscription 
for exhibit space reportedly is twice as 
much for this year’s event. 


In addition to fruits and vegetables, 
other displays will include food process- 
ing machinery, food transport vehicles, 
deep freezers and deep freeze products, 
retail store fixtures, automats and vend- 
ing machines, wrapping and packaging 
materials, and specialized products such 
as fruit beverages. Some 30 stands will 
feature: a new “washed potatoes” ex- 
hibit. Heretofore, Netherlands potatoes 
have been sold just as they are taken 
from the ground. 





Applications from foreign Government 
agencies, recognized organizations of 
craftsmen, and from national trade and 
professional associations for participa- 
tion in the 1959 International Sample 
Show of Arts and Crafts are now being 
received by the management, Verein 
fur Handwerks-Ausstellungen und Mes- 
sen e.V., Theresienhohe 14, Munich 12, 
Germany. 

For the fifth time, the International 
Sample Show will be part of the forth- 
coming International Handicrafts and 
Trade Fair, which is to take place in 
Munich, May 27-June 7, 1959. 

Qualified exhibitor groups will be 
provided with free exhibition rooms and, 
where appropriate, the management will 
contribute to the cost of transporting the 
exhibits to and from the fair. 

A limited supply of application forms 
and copies of the invitation to partici- 
pate is available from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D, C.—U. S. 
Consulate General, Munich. 





may be obtained from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 
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TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Three Latin Countries 
Plan Travel Commission 


A meeting of tourist officials from 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay was 
held in Montevideo recently for the 
purpose of devising new ways to attract 
increased tourist traffic from the United 
States and Canada through joint adver- 
tising by a proposed South American 
Travel Commission. 

The delegates unanimously adopted 
resolutions to: 

@ Create a South American Travel 
Commission for the purpose of develop- 
ing tourist trade to South America. 

@ Designate a temporary commission 
with offices in Montevideo staffed by 
one delegate and one alternate from 
each country. This commission was to 
be appointed before September 5 and 
to have responsibilities to: Contact 
tourist officials of all other South Amer- 
ican nations with a view to inviting 
them to join the South American Travel 
Commission as charter members; pre- 
pare the Commission’s by-laws for pre- 
sentation to and approval by each gov- 
ernment concerned; study possibilities 
of obtaining financial assistance from 
public and private sources; and arrange 
for necessary advertising programs in 
the United States and Canada. 

® Call another meeting of tourist of- 
ficials of all South American republics 
interested in this project for December 
6-7 in Montevideo, for the purpose of 
establishing the South American Travel 
Commission officially. 

The delegates hope to pattern the 
South American Travel Commission 
along the lines of the European Travel 
Commission, which makes combined 
propaganda efforts on behalf of a group 
of European countries.—U. S. Embassy, 
Montevideo. 





Indian Tourist Entry 
Regulations Eased 


India has simplified entry of tourist 
automobiles under the triptyque system. 
A tourist can now secure a customs 
clearance permit in advance by making 
application, duly accompanied by a 
statement on plain paper to the effect 
the tourist “will not sell the car or 
give part possession of the car in India 
and will reexport it within the period 
stipulated in the triptyque or carnet de 
passage,” through the Western India 
Automobile Association of Bombay, 
India. 

The customs clearance permit will be 
issued in the name of the tourist for 
import of the car and will have an 
endorsement to the effect that the 
tourist cannot “sell the car or give part 
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Approximately 155,500 tourists arrived 
in the United Kingdom during June, 10 
percent more than in June last year, 
according to the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. Visitors from the 
United States that month, 53,300, in- 
creased 24 percent over the 43,000 in 
the same month of 1957. Decreases in 
traffic from Belgium, Italy, and Ger- 
many were offset by substantial - in- 
creases from Austria, Spain, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands. 

In the first 6 months of the year a 
total of 498,500 oversea visitors arrived 
in the United Kingdom, an increase of 
8 percent over the figure of 462,000 for 
the first half of 1957. Visitors from the 
United States increased from 105,200 
to 130,900.—U. S. Embassy, London. 





The Dominican Republic had 4,500 
tourists in July, compared with 3,850 
in the comparable month last year, ac- 
cording to the Direccion General de 
Turismo. Revenue from tourists, how- 
ever, dropped from 377,000 pesos in the 
latter period to 360,000 pesos (1 peso= 
US$1). In the first 7 months of 1958, 
a total of 24,836 tourists spent 2.696,970 
pesos, compared with 26,455 who spent 
3,266,370 pesos in the first 7 months of 
last year—uU. S. Embassy, Ciudad 


, Trujillo. 





Visitors to the Union of South Africa 
from the United States increased 25 
percent last year, according to the 
South African Tourist Corporation.— 
U. S. Embassy, Pretoria. 





Construction is under way in the port 
area of Tripoli on a new hotel, which 
will have 34 rooms, a restaurant, and a 
bar. Designed by an Italian architect, it 
is expected to offer air-conditioning and 
other modern facilities not presently 





available in Libya——U. S. Embassy, 
Tripoli. 
Korea’s Ministry of Transportation 


in an effort to obtain a new source of 
foreign exchange earnings through de- 
velopment of tourism, is considering 
easing entry regulations, studying the 





possession of the car in India and will 
have to reexport it within the period 
stipulated.” The customs clearance per- 
mit can be sent to the Western India 
Automobile Association in Bombay for 
delivery to the tourist so he can present 
it before the customs authorities with- 
out any difficulty—U. S. Consulate, 
Bombay. 


TRAVEL NOTES 
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possibility of issuing visas withoyt 
charge to tourists, and improving hote} 
facilities in Seoul to accommodate the 


500 tourists who may visit Korea on 
world cruises in 1959-60.—U. S. Em. 
bassy, Seoul. 





The first low-priced, 14-day tour of 
communist China is offered by the 
communist China travel agency in India 
from September 26 to October 9. The 
purpose of the first trip is to observe 
communist China’s October Celebration 
in Peking. Conducted by the Chinese 
communist government travel organ. 
ization in cooperation with its Indian 
representative, the tour costs 2,995 
rupees, including air and rail transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, meals, and 
sightseeing trips—U. S. Consulate 
Madras. 





“Orbis,” the Polish national tourist 
office, plans to build a resort for foreign 
tourists at Mikolajki in the Mazurian 
Lake region, A resort complex at the 
edge of Lake Mikolajki, which is actu- 
ally an inlet of Poland’s largest lake, 
Sniardwy, will reportedly comprise a 
few large villas, a considerable number 
of cabins, and a boat landing area. It is 
expected to be ready for the 1959 sum- 
mer season, with construction to start 
next spring.—U. S. Embassy, Warsaw. 





Indian State To Improve 
Its Tourist Attractions 


As the result of a Srinigar meeting 
of the Indian Tourist 
Council, the State of Kerala plans to 
develop its tourist facilities at Thekkady 
and Kovalam, 


Approximately 600,000 rupees, half to 
be supplied by the State and half by the 
Indian Government, will be spent this 
year for construction of housing for low; 
income tourists at Thekkady, a moun- 
tain area with a famous game sanctuary 
(1 rupee = US$0.21). 


Kovalam, a seaside resort near Trivai- 
drum, is scheduled for 1958-59 construc- 
tion of sufficient residential accommoda- 
tions to make it an attractive tourist 
center. 


Two committees were created at the 
council meeting; one to advise on new 
projects and suggest methods of ex 
pediting completion of current projects 
and one to advise on facilities and sim- 
plification of tourism-hampering GoW 
ernment rules and regulations.—U. 5 
Consulate, Madras, 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


~=WORLD TRADE 





FOREIGN TRADERS, investors, 
manufacturers, and researchers will find 
yaluable information in the reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in the World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 


These reports contain data gathered 
by U. S. Foreign Service posts through- 
out the world and analyzed, correlated, 
and suplemented by BFC country an- 
alysts and specialists. 


BFC Releases Ten 
New WTIS Reports 


[] Establishing a Business in Viet- 
Nam. WTIS, part 1, No. 58-65. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

The “announced policy of the Gov- 


ernment is favorable to private United 
States investment, and attitudes of lo- 
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cal officials seem fairly encouraging, 
particularly in relation to prospective 
investments deemed contributory to ec- 
onomic growth and diversification,” ac- 


‘ cording to this report. 


There are a number of problems and 
deterrents to investment, however, many 
of which are not unique to Viet-Nam 
but are similar to those in other under- 
developed and newly independent na- 
tions. But despite these problems, 
interest in establishing new industries 
in Viet-Nam appears to be growing. 
United States firms inquiring into pos- 
sibilities are beginning increasingly to 
find themselves in competition with oth- 
& potential foreign investors. 


The report explains the country's in- 
vestment climate and policies, its de- 
velopment plans and institutions, and 
Tegulations governing foreign owner- 
ship, 

The entry of capital from foreign 
Sources and the establishment of busi- 
hesses in the country require the prior 
wthorization of the Government. The 
port discusses entry procedure and 
| criteria, the policy with respect to Viet- 
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namese participation !n_ enterprises 
established by foreigners, exchange con- 
trols, exchange rates on entry, exchange 
availability for new investments, and 
the investment guaranty agreement 
with the United States. 


The types of business organization 
are described, along with procedural 
regulations and formalities applicable 
to getting a business established. Other 
important topics are the regulations af- 
fecting employment, labor costs, social 
insurance, and the various kinds of 
taxes. 


[] Mining Laws in French Overseas 
Territories. WTI/S, part 1, No. 58-61. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 


A codified text of the various mining 
laws governing the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of mineral substances in the 
French Overseas Territories was recent- 
ly prepared by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines and Geology of French West 
Africa. 


An unofficial translation of the codi- 
fied French text is reproduced in its 
entirety in this report. 


The French Overseas Territories to 
which the laws apply include French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Madagascar, the French Somali Coast, 
New Caledonia and its dependencies, 
the French Settlements in Oceania, and 
the islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon. 


[] Basic Data on the Economy of 
Aden. WTIS, part 1, No. 58-62. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 


Discussed in this report are the ge- 
ography and climate of Aden Colony 
and the Protectorates, the area’s popu- 
lation, and the form of government. 

“The construction, in 1954, of a new 
petroleum refinery has solidified the po- 
sition of Aden as the chief ship-bunker- 
ing stop in the Middle East,” according 
to this report, which discusses the ov- 
erall situation for both bunkering and 
provisioning and shipping and cargo 
handling. 


Other main topics are agriculture and 


fishing, industry (which, in addition to 
more data on refining and bunkering, 
includes information on salt produc- 
tion), public utilities, transportation 
and communication, and export, import, 
and in-transit trade and the pattern and 
direction of trade. 


[] Basic Data on the Economy of 
New Zealand WTIS, part 1, No. 58- 
63. 18 pp. 10 cents. 


This. publication, which supersedes 
WTIS, part 1, No. 54-6, first discusses 


New Zealand’s geography and climate, 
the population’s size and educational 
and employment status, and the form 
of government. 


“The prosperity of New Zealand is 
based primarily on her highly produc- 
tive agriculture but during the past 15 
years there has been a notable expan- 
sion in secondary tndustry,” the report 
states. 


The structure of the economy is out- 
lined, showing the relative importance 
of primary and secondary industries. 
Considerable emphasis is given in the 
discussion to dairy farming and pastoral 
production, other agricultural produc- 
tion, and the marketing of agricultural 
products. - 


Discussed also are New Zealand's 
fisheries and forests, minerals and min- 
ing, manufacturing, power, transporta- 
tion, communications, finance (currency, 
banking, balance of payments), foreign 
trade (overall and trade with the United 
States), and marketing factors, includ- 
ing a discussion of Government pur- 
chasing and trade controls and prac- 
tices. ° 


[] Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols ... France. WTI/S, part 2, No. 
58-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


French licensing controls over both 
dollar and nondollar imports, as well 
as administration of these controls, are 
fully explained here. No distinct ex- 
change permit is required for imports, 
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according to the report, since the im- 
port license (or the prior approval, 
discussed in some detail) carries the 
right to acquire the appropriate 
amounts. However, important informa- 
tion is furnished in the section dealing 
with exchange controls on imports. 

Other topics are the French controls 
over exports and the controls exer- 
cised by the United States over exports 
and imports. 


[] Living Conditions in Chile. WT/S, 
part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


This report discusses entrance re- 
quirements (visas, etc.); customs treat- 
ment of personal and household effects 
and an automobile; foreign exchange 
regulations; availablity and cost of hotel 
accommodations and housing, house 
furnishings, utilities, servants, food, and 
miscellaneous supplies and_ services; 
health conditions and medical facilities; 
banks, schools, churches, libraries, and 
recreational facilities; and availabilities 
in transportation and communications. 


[] Living Conditions in Portugal. 


WTIS, part 2, No. 58-59. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 


Information is given for Portugal on 
points similar to those covered in WTIS, 
part 2, No. 58-53. 


[] Patent and Trademark Regula- 
tions of the Union of South Africa. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 


A discussion of the kinds of rights and 
their protection constitutes the body 
of this report. The originating Division 
points out that it ig not in a position 
to advise on step-by-step procedures in 
obtaining property rights abroad, and 
recommends legal advice. 


World Trade Information Service Order Form 


eh 863 eee _ 


Also enclosed is $.................... for which please 
enter my subscription for the following Part(s} 


of the WTIS. [] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($ 8.50 to foreign address) 
NI siticenceecnieeterectecentueiiesecemcuen suena Address... ceeesscenems eon 
a bittbivethamnelita adoeqetidasvigtnonebccinaieasienta eee ee - ven 


Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
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[] Total Export and Impert Trade 
of the United States, January-May 
1958 (and Preliminary June). 
WTIS, part 3, No. 58-26. 12 pp. 20 


cents. 


This monthly report presents statistics 
on U. S. exports and imports pertinent 
to an evaluation of current trends in 
foreign trade. 


Charts on the cover indicate that 
among leading exports, petroleum, coal, 
steel-mill products, cotton, and grains 
showed greatest declines from January- 
May 1957, and among the leading im- 
ports, metals and coffee showed large 
decreases while imports of automobiles 
rose sharply. 

Ten tables treat the following sub- 
jects: Value of exports, imports, and 
balance of merchandise trade; indexes 
of quantity, unit value, and value of 
total merchandise exports and imports; 
value and indexes of exports and im- 
ports, by economic classes; exports, by 
commodity groups and principal com- 
modities; imports, by commodity groups 
and principal commodities; exports, im- 
ports, and balance of trade, by areas 
and continents; exports, including re- 
exports, by leading countries and areas; 
general imports, by leading countries 
and areas; balance of trade with se- 
lected areas and leading countries; and 
U. S. trade with the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. 





A complete checklist, by country, of 
all WTIS reports of current value pub- 
lished sinte the inception of this Service 
in November 1954 through June 1958 
was contained in the July 21, 1958, issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. This use- 
ful reference tool (which also lists books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals published by 
BFC) has been reprinted as a separate 
report and is obtainable from BFC and 
from U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices upon request, at no charge. 


[] Part |—Economic Reports. 





individual WTIS reports checked on the above list. 


(] Part 2—Operations Reports. 


WTIS Reports Obtainabl f 


On Subscription Basis 


Subscribers to part 1, 2, and 3 of the | 
World Trade Information Service main. | 
tained by the Bureau of Foreign-Com. 
merce receive the kinds of information 
listed below. 


Part 1, Economic Reports. $6 4 
year ($9.75 to foreign address), 

Information, by country, such ag an. 
nual reviews of developments in ego. 
nomic sectors; reports presenting basic 
data on the economy; publications deal. | 
ing with establishing businesses abroad; 
foreign laws and regulations affecting 
trade and investment; reports on trans. 
portation and transport facilities and 
on other utilities. 


Part 2, Operations Reports. $6 ¢ 
year ($11 to foreign address), 

Reports, by country, on preparing 
shipments; licensing and exchange con- 
trols; marketing and labeling require. 
ments; pharmaceutical regulations; 
nature of import tariff system; patent 
and trademark regulations; living costs 
and condtions; other operational infor- 
mation. 


Part 3, Statistical Reports. $6 a 
year ($8.50 to foreign address), 


Foreign trade of the particular coun- 
try (annual); monthly data on total ex- 
port and import trade of the United 
States; trade of the United States with 
about 10 major countries or areas (in- 
dividual annual reports); miscellaneous 
statistical data. 


$6 a year ($ 9.75 to foreign address | 


$6 a year ($11.00 to foreign address) 
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World Trade Information Service 
Three Series of Reports on Specific Countries 
Economie and marketing dsta—basic information on the general 


economy . . . current economic developments . . . transportation .. . 
business organization . . . investment laws and policies. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS 





Trading aids—import tariff system ... licensing and exchange controls 
- « « Shipping documents, labeling, marking . . . food, pharmaceutical, 
patent, trademark regulations .. . living costs and conditions. 


P OPERATIONS REPORTS 





Trade statistics for market research—monthly total U. S. export-import 


STATISTICAL REPORTS trade . . . U. S. trade with major countries or areas... foreign trade 








of individual countries . . . world trade reviews. 


@ THE WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE Is published in three parts by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Each 
report covers @ specific subject in one country or area and Is issued as prepared, with a yearly totel of around 80 in 
Part 1, 120 in Part 2, and 50 in Part 3. Reports already published are available on a single copy basis for building 
wp files of country material, and annval subscriptions will keep the files up to date. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

















(0 Part i—Economic Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $ 9.75 
Please enter my subscription for the followitg (] Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 @ year (foreign, $11.00 
[) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $ 8.50) 
Mame Address 
City Zone.......... State 
Mall to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or fo the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Japanese Radio Exports Expand 


Japan’s transistor radio exports, particularly those destined for 
the United States, have grown rapidly in the past few months. At mid- 
1958 total exports were at an annual rate of over 1 million units. 

Exports to the United States during March-May 1958 have been 
estimated at an average 50,000 to 70,000 units monthly. Although no 
export goal for the United States has been announced, industry sources 
indicate that they hope to sell about 100,000 units monthly before too 


long. Exports to other countries 
30,000 units monthly. 

Production of transistor radios at 
mid-1958 was at an annual rate of 18 
million units and production capacity 
at about 2 million units. Of approxi- 
mately 40 companies manufacturing 
transistor radios, 7 firms produce about 
70 percent of the total Japanese output. 

The transistor manufacturing indus- 
try was unable to keep up with domes- 
tie demand during much of 1957; this 
difficulty has been overcome and ‘it is 
estimated that current output is about 
2 million transistors monthly. 

Japanese production, total exports, 
and exports to the United States of 
transistor radios, for April 1957-March 
1958 were as follows: 

(Quantity in units] 





Total Exports 
1957 Production exports toU.8. 
April 20,000 2.470 855 
May 30,000 2,600 21 
June .... 44,263 8,068 1,740 
| 67,466 15,100 11,352 
August 77,931 15,591 9,156 
September . 77,281 22.162 9,749 
October 98,472 38,992 27,811 
November 105,718 25,923 12,842 
December 94,959 40.916 28,714 
1958 
January sco... 90,898 39.716 26,309 
February .......... 104,493 46.126 27,583 
March menccsnetio Bee, wae 104,853 71,525 
Total, 

12 months .... 946,030 362,517 227.657 
April-Sept. 1957 316,941 65,994 32,873 
October 1957- 

March 1958... 629,089 296.526 194,784 


Note: Official Government statistics are not 
available: the above data were supplied by 
the Electronics Industries Association of 
Japan and the Japan Machinery Exporters 
Association. 


The rise in the ratio of exports to 
production is expected to continue, as 
there is some evidence that domestic 
sales may soon reach a_ saturation 
point. Japan’s transistor radio industry 
is relatively new and for the most part 
export trade has developed in response 
to’ demand by foreign importers rather 
than through trade promotion by the 
industry or its exporters. Some steps, 
however, have been taken to promote 
foreign sales, including adoption of 
quality inspection controls, establish- 
ment of a minimum export price sys- 
tem, and plans for market research 
activities. 

Minimum export prices effective July 
1, 1958, are as follows: Receivers with 
6 transistors, $14; 7 transistors, $15.10; 
5 transistors, $13.30, and 4 or less, 
$11.90. There are no plans at present 
for production or export quotas.—U. S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 
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Paper-Pulp Plant Under 
Construction in Angola 


Construction on a new Angolan paper 
pulp factory has been started in Alto 
Catumbela, near the port of Lobito. 
The company will be known as Com- 
panhia de Celulose de Angola. 


Cost of the first phase of construction 
will be about 17,000 contos, or $595,000, 
according to estimates. Some of the 
machinery will be installed by the end 
of 1958, and production is expected to 
begin in late 1959 or early 1960. 

Plans call for a daily production of 
60 tons of paper pulp—50 tons from 
eucalyptus, abundant in the area, and 
10 tons from other local fibers. The 
pulp then will be converted to locally 
needed papér products. 

In addition to the plant, the company 
plans to build living quarters for Eu- 
ropeans and native employees as well 
as stores and other structures. 

The new industry now expects to em- 
ploy a total of about 260 Europeans. 
Including the families of employees, the 
European population of the area will 
be raised by about 1,000. 

Power for the factory will be supplied 
by the hydroelectric station being in- 
stalled on the Catumbela River.—u. S. 
Consulate, Luanda: 


S. Africa Falls Behind 


In Karakul Production 


The Union of South Africa produced 
256,606 karakul pelts in the first half 
of 1958, a sharp drop from the 308,172 
pelts produced in the corresponding 
period of 1957. 

Domestic consumption of these pelts 
in the first 6 months of 1958 amounted 
to 519 pelts, compared with 794 in that 
period of 1957. 

Exports of karakul pelts in the 1958 
period totaled 256,087 whereas in the 
1957 period exports amounted to 307,378 
pelts. 

Production of karakul in the entire 
year 1957 totaled 718,445 pelts, of which 
716,501 were exported and 1,944 were 
consumed locally.—U, S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Cape Town. 





; 
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Danish Mink Sales Set 
Alltime High Record — 


Danish mink pelt sales in i, 
reached an alltime high of 59 million | 
crowns, compared with 45  millign| 
crowns in the preceding year, accord. 
ing to the. Danish Fur Breeders’ Aggo,! 
tion (1 crown=US$0.145). 

The Association held its annual meet 
ing on August 29, 1958, to assess resulti| 
of 1957 operations, especially mini, 
breeding. 

Prices were higher in 1957 because 
Danish mink breeders are shifting ty 
more expensive varieties. The accompa: 
nying table gives a breakdown, by types 
and average prices, of the mink pelts 
sold in 1956 and 1957. 


{In crowns] 


ae 1957 - a 1956 
No. No. 
of Average of Av 
melts price pelts i 
Standard ............ 239,169 110 430,505 
Silverblue .. 66,015 98 32,926 9B 
eas 179,471 111 98,577 
White . 7,934 152 ° 
Black-cross .......... 5,891 150 4.533 106 
Sapphire , . 10,137 124 5.709 116 
Misc. mutation 21,155 116 _ 8118 82 
Total 533,025 588,302 










The Association alerted its mem 
against undue optimism despite risi 
sales figures for the following reasons 

@ Mink production in the Unit 
States, as well as in several Eur 
countries, is steadily increasing, 

@ Several countries now purchasing 
Danish mink are rapidly approaching 
self-sufficiency. 

@ Prewar world production of mink 
was approximately 1 million pelts, com- 
pared with nearly 10 million now, and 
the possibility of production outgrow 
ing demand should not be overlooked. 


@ U.S. mink breeders are energeti-‘ 


cally trying to cut out the principal 
market for Danish mink by setting up 
import duties or import quotas. 

The last point is of particular con 
cern to Danish mink breeders as thé 
U. S. market, traditionally the principal 


outlet for Danish mink skins, accounted 
for 84.8 percent of the total export a‘ 
mink in 1957, or 44.6 million crowns out 
of a total of 54.9 million crowns. Dem 
mark’s exports of mink pelts in 19% 
by number of skins, value, and principal 
countries of destination, are shown it 
the accompanying table. 
{In 1,000 crowns} : 
No of pelis Vaint 
United States ...cccccccsesscccsssee 578, 803 468 
West Germany : 36,046 ro 
United Kingdom ............... 21.713 7 
Switzerland 17,356 1,941 
France 13.595 13 
Italy aa 7,199 1) 
Austria..« 2,651 2 
EE Sa NE A et 2,435 a 
ee Be Ee g.5490Cts«dD 
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A differerice between the number # 
pelts exported and sold occurs becau® 
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‘not all Danish mink breeders belong to 
> | ne Association. ; 
Members were advised to keep an 
fp open mind towards new possibilities in 
fur breeding, such as chinchillas, of 
which Denmark now breeds very few. 
d | _y, §, Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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Glassware Imports 
Million | 
milic, [nto Sweden Increase 
Amo! Imports of glassware into Sweden 


in the first half of 1958 increased to 
al meet, 32384,000 crowns, compared with 28,- 
: resulti| 198,000 crowns in the first 6 months of 
y mink; 1957. 

Exports for the same period rose by 
Because) only 759,000 crowns to 11,141,000 
fting to crowns (5.18 crowns=US$1). ; 
ccompa-, . The glassware industry in Sweden is 
by types} concerned about future imports be- 
nk pelts) cause of the new ad valorem rates 
scheduled to go into effect in 1959, 
which the industry feels would lower 
the current import duties. Main con- 





186 _} ce appears to be for window glass 
 Averagd and glass containers. : 

ts. pricey Producers of glass containers re- 
= Bs portedly are now satisfied with the 
st % | present volume of imports, but they 
33 ie tcomplain of severe competition from 
709 16.4 Western Germany and Czechoslovakia. 


15 © | small glass mills of the handicraft 
: type claim that Western Germany and 





members snd France are swamping the domestic 
ite rising) market with lower-priced goods. 

| ae Glass imports from the United 
e ni 


States rose at a much faster rate 
Europeail than total glass imports in 1957 but 
8. we now slowing down. The U. S. 
urchasing} share of total glass imports is as fol- 


proaching} lows: 
Glass Imports 

n of mink {In 1,000 crowns] 
elts, com- Total From U.S8. 
now, and) 1956 ......... . 33,362 2,910 
OUtQTOW TIGT  joo....ee ses anee 58,848 4,754 
rlooked. | 1958 Ist quarter... 16,102 1,100 
. energeti- ‘ 1958 Ist half ........ 32,384 (*) 


*Data not available. 

Sweden's principal. supplier of glass 
ticks and glass roofing tiles in 1957 
was the United States; it ranked second 
in imports of optical glass, and fourth 
in imports of window and mirror glass 
manufactures. 

Exports of glassware to France, 
South Africa, Australia, and South 
America, formerly flourishing markets, 
tw are impeded by import restrictions. 
=U. S. Embassy, Stockholm. 
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U. 8. exports of manufactured food- 
walls dropped from $103.3 million in 
dune to $88.4 million in July, according 
the Bureau of the Census. 

drop was owing primarily to ap- 
Mtlable declines in exports of manu- 
factured foodstuffs exported fo? relief or 
and in exports of refined vege- 
9 on lable oils, fats, and waxes. Exports of 
tude foodstuffs fell from $112.5 million 

\ © $104.4 million. 
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Israel Now Has Its 
First Supermarket 


Israel’s first supermarket has been 
opened in Tel Aviv by Supersol Co., 
and several others are planned by the 
same company for four Israeli cities. 

The new Tel Aviv supermarket, after 
10 days of operation, appears to be a 
commercial success. It was formed by 
American and Canadian interests. Amer- 
ican investment amounted to 46 per- 
cent, Canadian 45 percent, and Israeli 
9 percent. ‘ 

In the first 10 days, meat items ac- 
counted for 35 percent of the volume 
of sales, a larger percentage than was 
expected particularly as prices are only 
4 or 5 percent Jess than other local 
meat prices. Prepackaged meat, Ameri- 
can cuts, not only was accepted immedi- 
ately but proved extremely popular. 

The manager of fhe new market esti- 
mates that its general prices are, on an 
average, about 8 percent less than those 
of other grocery stores. Some items 
are 10 percent lower, but milk is only 
slightly less. 

Another supermarket is under way 
for the business district of Tel Aviv 
and is expected to open within 3 months. 
Two more are in the planning stage 
for Tel Aviv, one of which is to be 
started in January. 

Three supermarkets are to be built 
in Haifa within the next year, and com- 
pany plans also call for one in Jerusa- 


lem and one in Beersheba.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Tel Aviv. 


New Pipe Mill To Be 
Built Near Montreal 


Plans for construction of a new pipe 
mill at Contrecoeur, Quebec, near 
Montreal, have been announced by the 
Steel Co. of Canada in Hamilton, On- 
tario. The plant is expected to cost 
$10 million. 

Machinery for the mill has been or- 
dered and delivery is expected to be 
completed by the second quarter of 
1959. Under present plans, production 


will begin by the third quarter of that 
year. 


The new mill will have the latest 
type of continuous butt-weld pipe equip- 
ment capable of producing pipe from 
“skelping coils” in sizes ing from 
three-eighths of an inch to 4 inches in 
diameter and 40 feet or more in length. 


The modern equipment will greatly ex- 
pand and improve the Steel Co.’s abil- 
ity to service the market for pipe and 
will provide an outlet for substantial 
tonnages of primary steel of which 
Steleo is Canada’s largest producer.— 
U. S. Consulate General, Toronto, 
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Japan Curbs Pattern, 
Design Pirating 


The pottery design center set up by 
the Japanese Government 2 years ago 
to protect the patterns of U. S. and 
other foreign manufacturers against 
“pirating” by the Japanese pottery in- 
dustry is beginning to get results, ac- 
cording to the Consumer Durable Goods 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


The Division said that the center at 
Nagoya, which also seeks to protect 
Japanese potters from pattern infringe- 
ment; has received 18 complaints from 
foreign concerns that their original 
designs had been copied and in each 
instance upheld the complainant. Ship- 
ments of the copies were stopped at 
once. 

Of the 18 complaints, 5 were by U. S. 
firms, 6 from Germany, 6 from the 
United Kingdom and 1 from Denmark. 
After disposing of each complaint, the 
design center sent circulars picturing 
the design in controversy to all pottery 
manufacturers in Japan warning that 
the pattern was owned by a foreign 
firm. 


The design center was set up Sep- 
tember 1956, largely because of “pirat- 
ing” complaints from abroad but also 
to protect the Japanese industry from 
pattern infringement. During its first 
2 years, the Consumer Durable Goods 
Division said the design center has 
concentrated its activities on design 
protection, but in the future hopes to 
put more emphasis on encouragement 
of new designs and to begin to accept 
foreign designs for registration. The 
foreign designs are protected by permit- 
ting Japanese manufacturers to register 
their own original designs with the cen- 
ter and requiring that pottery for ex- 
port must be submitted for examina- 
tion and certification that it is not 


. a copy of any other original design 


either foreign or domestic. 

No. “piracy” claims are pending and 
the Division said that officials of the 
design center are hopeful that when 
they begin to accept foreign designs™ 
for registration, the number of com- 
plaints will be reduced, if not eliminated. 
The Japanese also have set up design 
centers for textiles and sundries goods 
to guard against pattern “piracy.” 

American manufacturers of goods with 
which Japanese products compete have 
complained that their business has been 
hurt by pattern copiers, 





U. S. imperts for consumption in the 
first 6 months of 1958 were valued at 
$6.2 billion, about 2 percent less than 
the $6.4 billion reported for January- 
June 1957, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. 
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First All-India Seminar 
On Leather Convenes 


The first all-India Seminar on leather 
convened by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India, was 
held at Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, 
July 31-August 2. Sixty delegates par- 
ticipated. 

The seminar was divided into three 
subcommittees to study exploitation of 
indigenous tanning materials, marketing 
of raw materials and finished products, 
and collection of data and supply of 
technical information. : 

Recommendations made at the semi- 
nar indicate specific areas which need 
improvement if the leather industry 
is to develop. They are aimed at ex- 
tending the processing of hides and 
skins in India beyond the present semi- 
finished state to the point where they 
could be used to produce finished arti- 
cles, which in turn, would be exportable. 


Cooperative Societies Proposed 


Suggestions were made for formation 
of leather industry cooperative societies 
in each state. It was felt~ that the 
formation of cooperative societies by 
small-scale tanners and leather goods 
manufacturers where skills and re- 
sources could be pooled, would ef- 
fectively help development of the tan- 
ning and leather goods industries. 

The efficiency of small-scale factories 
in producing footwear to fill recent 
orders from Russia and Poland was 
noted with the hope that it would help 
overcome governmental “prejudice” 
against small manufacturers. The Na- 
tional Small Industries Corporation of 
the Government of India, just completed 
an order for 250,000 pairs of shoes for 
the Soviet Union by using small man- 
ufacturers. Another order for 65,000 
pairs of ladies shoes is now being filled. 
An order for 54,000 pairs of shoes re- 
ceived from Poland has been partially 
completed. As a result of experience 
gained in filling these orders, stand- 
ard specifications for three grades of 
footwear were drawn up. 

Included among other recommenda- 
tions and suggestions were the follow- 
ing: : 

® The leather and leather goods in- 
dustries should be treated in a manner 


similar to the handloom industry— 
tanners should be given loans, subsidies, 
and rebates. 

® Study groups should be sent abroad 
to study fashions and tastes to increase 
exports of Indian footwear to foreign 
countries. ’ 


@® The Government should take steps 
to induce establishment of allied trades 
for which raw materials are available 
in India. Twenty-one items, such as 
shoe eyelets, buckles, fasteners, rivets, 
buttons, nails, and others were listed, 
which could be produced by the small- 
scale sector. 

The Government of India will soon 
create a board, known as a Develop- 
ment Panel, for the leather and leather 
goods industries. The panel will en- 
deavor to solve problems of these in- 
dustries and advise them on improve- 
ments. Creation of this panel, the semi- 
nar, and the recent formation of the 
Leather Export Promotion Council at 
Madras are indications of the Central 
Government's growing interest in devel- 
oping the leather industries.—U. S. Con- 
sulate, Madras. 


U. S. Film Imports 
Show Further Gain 


U. S. imports of sensitized, unexposed, 
photographic film continued to increase 
in the first half of 1958, according to 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 

Imports of sensitized film valued at 
$4,375,819 in the first 6 months of 1958, 
compared with $4,078,211 for the period 
in 1957, an increase of 7.3 percent. 

Belgium was the principal foreign 
supplier of film, totaling $3,151,582 for 
the first half of 1958, a slight increase 
over imports valued at $3,149,406 in the 
first 6 months of 1957. Belgium supplied 
88.4 percent of the roll film, 98.2 per- 
cent of the X-ray film, 34.7 percent of 
“other film,” and 84.4 percent of mo- 
tion-picture raw stock. 


Purchases from the United Kingdom 
showed a substantial gain. In the first 
half of 1958 they totaled $607,546 com- 
pared with $278,809. Italy and West 
Germany also increased shipments to 
the United States. 
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India Exports More 
Synthetic Fabrics 


Indian exports of manmade fabrics, 
principally rayon fabrics, showed @ 
sharp increase for the first half of 1958, 
compared with that period of 1957. 

India’s foreign sales of manmade fab- 
rics totaled 3.75 million yards, valued 
at 8.5 million rupees, for January-June 
1958, as compared with 1.46 million 
yards worth 2.7 million rupees in the 
corresponding period of last year and 
2.9 million yards, valued at 5.1 million 
rupees, for the entire year 1957 (1 
rupee = US$0.21). 

The sharp increase in exports of man- 
made fabrics is attributable in large 
measure to special export promotion 
incentives instituted by the Indian 
Government. Under this export promo- 
tion program, exporters are eligible for 
rebates at varying rates of duties on 
imported yarn used in the manufacture 
of exported fabrics. Special import 
licenses are also issued to shippers for 
imported yarn and textile machinery 
parts based on export performance. In 
addition, Indian manufacturers of man- 
made textiles are granted advance li- 
censes to import yarn against guar- 
anties to export fabriés. 
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